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The result of the richer provinces’ hostility to Yuan’s 
autocracy was appallingly evident in the bald half- 


[T= French people and their President have no yearly budget presented last week to the Lower House 





reason to complain of the reception afforded of Parliament. This showed the half-year'’s revenue of 

to M. Poincaré in London this week. There the Central Government to be $51,000,000 against an 
was no mistaking the sincerity and spontaneity of the expenditure of $168,000,000. The announcement of 
welcome he got, not merely from the national and local these figures provoked a loud outburst of anger in the 
magnates, but from the public which lined the streets on Parliament, which (according to the Daily Telegraph 
Wednesday and faithfully pursued his carriage with correspondent) has been steadily gaining in strength 
cheers wherever he went throughout his visit. Wecon- and prestige in spite of all its enemies’ efforts ; and the 
fess that a year ago we should have regarded these breach between the conservative north and the rich 
demonstrations with mixed feelings. The word “ En- republican south grows daily wider. It would almost 
tente”’ is conveniently ambiguous; it may mean just seem as though Yuan-Shi-Kai were actually trying to 
as much or just as little as the diplomats choose. Solong make this breach an impassable gulf. The arrangement 
as it signifies nothing more than the friendliest of national of the Quintuple Loan was scandalous enough in view of 
sentiments it is as good a word as is to be found in the the feeling of the mass of Chinese. But this has been 
international dictionary ; but when it means “a sort of followed up by an astounding series of manifesto-orders 
alliance” with diplomatic obligations, written or un- in which the President (as spokesman of the sovereign 
written, attached to it, a doubt inevitably creeps in. people!) attacks the reform party, and enjoins all 
There was a time when the welcome given to M. Poincaré educational institutions and public bodies to revive 
would have been a symbol not only of friendship with Confucianism. It is [’Action Chinoise. Yuan has 
the nation which he represents, but also, and at least definitely come out for setting back the hands of the 
equally, of hostility towards that nation’s traditional clock ; and he is credited with the intention of worship- 
enemy. To-day it does not mean that. Asa result of ping as Patriarch in the Temple of Heaven. Our 
co-operation during the past few months weareon better diplomats may soon begin to realise that in treating 
terms with the German Empire than we have been for the President as the sole seat of power in China they 
at least twenty years. If we have not yet an “ entente’’” were making a tremendous error. And our ecclesiastics 
with her, we have discovered at all events that the may at the same time feel a little uncomfortable at the 
interests which we have in common are more real than recollection of Yuan’s solicitude (when he was raising 
those which have appeared to conflict; and the conse- money in Europe) for the prayers of the Christian 
quent absence during this week’s celebrations of any Churches. An official revival of Confucianism means 
jarring note is profoundly satisfactory. an official ban on Christianity. 
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The South African Government is faced with a 
renewed passive resistance movement on the part of 
the Indian immigrants in the Union, and all the signs 
point to the certainty of a protracted and embittered 
struggle. The new Immigration Restriction law received 
the Governor-General’s consent a fortnight ago, and it 
will come into force on August Ist. Mr. Fischer, the 
Minister of the Interior, who piloted the Bill through the 
Assembly, stated in the course of the debates that it had 
the approval of the Colonial Secretary as a satisfactory 
settlement ; but, on the other hand, Mr. Gandhi and the 
other Indian leaders in South Africa insist that it 
involves a departure from the provisional settlement 
agreed upon two years ago, and a breach of faith with 
Mr. Gokhale, whose visit to South Africa last winter 
was believed to have had the effect of closing the 
dispute. Under the Act only a dozen Indians a year 
are to be admitted into the Union; and, as in Canada 
and Australia, the authorities are empowered to exclude 
Asiaties, not on the score of colour or race, but as 
undesirable on economic grounds or by reason of their 
habits of life. The wives of Indian settlers already in 
the country are to be permitted toenter : but this provision 
is governed by recent decisions of the South African 
Courts according to which the position of even the wife 
of a leading Indian is irregular. The women, accordingly, 
are preparing—for the first time since the trouble began 
six or seven years ago—to take part in organised passive 
resistance. The position altogether is exceedingly 
troublesome, but it will not be fully intelligible until the 
arrival of the South African Government’s Blue Book. 


* * * 


Whatever may be the result of Friday’s polling at 
the Leicester by-election, the consequences to the 
Labour Party can hardly fail to be of gravity. The 
refusal of headquarters to sanction a contest which 
endangers a Liberal seat, and the revolt against this 
decision of practically all the Labour and Socialist 
elements in the constituency, seem to have brought to 
a head, for the moment at least, the long-seething 
popular discontent with the essentially Parliamentary 
tactics of the Labour M.P.’s. These latter are impressed 
—their critics say unduly—with the importance of 
staving off a dissolution or a change of Ministry until 
Irish Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment are 
removed from the political stage, so as to make clear 
the way for legislation in which the English working 
class are more interested. To the majority of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, who are steady-going 
officials of great Unions, this attitude of virtual alliance 
with the Liberal Party is, to say the least of it, personally 
not uncongenial. They believe, with some grounds, 
that it is not disapproved of by the electorates in the 
double constituencies on which they individually 
depend, or by their Trade Union membership. They 
are not adroit at the game of seeming always to be 
attacking, whilst not actually upsetting, a Government 
which they cannot afford to dislodge. Thus, all the 
more because they are too simply honest to be always 
pretending, they fail to score, and with the eager 
** class-conscious ” Socialist workman lose credit even 
for sincerity. , 


This parliamentary policy of measured prudence, 
which is dictated by the somewhat halting Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party, is heartily resented, 
not only by the more active spirits in the Trade Union 
branches, but also by considerable sections of the 
Independent Labour Party, the Women’s Labour 
League, and the Fabian Society, which are all constituent 
parts of the Labour Party. The local members of these 
organisations, eager to demonstrate their disapproval 
alike of the Liberal Government and of the opportunist 
tactics of their own leaders, have defied the London 
Executives and insisted on a fight. That sturdy 
repudiator of all compromise, the Socialist Democratic 
Federation, which now styles itself the British Socialist 
Party, and has always scoffed at the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, naturally seized the occasion and supplied 
a candidate in the person of Mr. E. R. Hartley. It is 
by no means the first time that the situation has arisen, 
or that Mr. Hartley has accepted this particular réle, 
but special importance attaches to the present revolt, 
partly because it appears to be far more serious than 
most previous revolts, and partly because it affects the 
constituency of the Chairman of the Labour Party, 
who has taken the matter seriously enough to threaten 
to resign at the next election and seek another seat. 
Mr. Macdonald may be right in objecting to the “ grace- 
less disregard”’ by his local supporters of the tacit 
arrangement with the Leicester Liberals (though we do 
not think that he personally has much need to fear the 
results of possible retaliation), but we very much doubt 
whether he will find it possible to enforce party dis- 
cipline in this way even in his own constituency. It 
is an open question whether a comparatively large party, 
existing more or less on Liberal sufferance, is better 
than a small party that is really independent, but it is 
no more surprising that the Parliamentarians should 
prefer the former than that the rank and file should 
chafe at some of its consequences. The middle way 
between wild-cat candidatures on the one hand and a 
sacrifice of independence on the other is not easy to 


find. 


* * * 


Many people in England are under the comfortable 
impression that all Irish questions, save that of Home 
Rule, have been satisfactorily “settled.” The origin 
of this delusion will probably be found in the arguments 
of both Irish parties, one of which represents that Ireland 
would be now in a state of supreme content but for the 
revival of Home Rule, the other that all that is needed to 
induce this state is a Parliament in Dublin. There is 
of course no finality in politics, or elsewhere. But even 
the historical Irish problems are still far from being 
“settled.” Although public attention has lately been 
concentrated on Ulster and the fortunes of the 
Nationalist-Liberal alliance at Westminster, the Irish 
Press is again beginning to give space to news which 
shows that the consequences of past policies of eviction 
and plantation still persist in the south and west of 
Ireland. A panic about typhus has drawn attention to 
the worst portions of the Irish Congested Districts about 
the north coast of Galway Bay. Here is a problem of 
a peculiarly local character which has not yet been 
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seriously attacked by the Congested Districts Board, and 
which, indeed, according to Sir Roger Casement’s 
account of the conditions, might be said to require a 
special Board and a special organisation for itself. Then, 
again, reports reach Dublin of agrarian trouble in Clare 
and in the Midlands. Wherever a rich grazing tract falls 
vacant, the excitement of the neighbouring holders of 
non-economic farms becomes intense, and impatient 
claims are made upon the powers of the Estates Com- 
missioners in regard to purchase and redistribution. 


* * * 


The Congress of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance at Budapest has been a remarkable success. 
Twenty-three nations were represented, and the meetings, 
we learn, have throughout been crowded to suffocation. 
The Hungarian Government and the city of Budapest 
made generous appropriations of money to the Congress. 
The city received the delegates at a picturesque féte in 
a great building on the heights overlooking the Danube, 
and lent the whole of the Congress buildings rent free for 
the week ; the Opera invited all the delegates to a special 
gala performance ; and the State Railways made reduc- 
tions in fares. The Burgomaster in a sympathetic speech 
declared that when a man like Sir Edward Grey took the 
line he had taken on Woman Suffrage one would have 
to be blind or disingenuous to despise the movement or 
to deny the great progress it was making. The news of 
the enfranchisement of women in Illinois and of the 
granting of universal suffrage to the women of Norway, 
coming as it did in the middleof the Congress, contributed 
largely to the spirit of optimism which prevailed. The 
English militant societies are not affiliated to the Inter- 
national organisation, but they were represented by 
“fraternal ’’ delegates in the persons of Mrs. Despard 
and Mrs. Cobden Sanderson, who both spoke on the 
subject of militancy. The Congress was not sympathetic, 
but for the sake of avoiding the appearance of dissension 
declined to express any formal opinion. 


* * * 


Apart from reports of progress and discussions relating 
to the suffrage itself, the most prominent topic at the 
Congress was that of prostitution. All over the world 
this subject, together with the question of the different 
standards of virtue for the two sexes, is just now deeply 
moving the minds of women. A great number un- 
doubtedly regard the vote largely in the light of a pre- 
liminary to drastic measures for the suppression of 
“vice.” For many reasons it is one of the thorniest of 
modern problems. Already in this country we have had 
some little experience of the dangers of hasty legis- 
lation on it, and in the United States they have had 
more. The wisdom of the Budapest Congress was 
shown by the fact that its specific conclusions on this sub- 
ject took the shape of a demand for the appointment of 
national and international Commissions to investigate 
the extent and causes of prostitution. Many of the dele- 
gates had been studying the report of the Chicago 
Commission and wanted “‘ more facts”: they are surely 
entitled to get them. Even the British Government, 


though it may deny women votes, can scarcely deny 
them information. 





The Black Country strike continues. Very little 
information about it has been given in the London 
Press. Our readers may, therefore, be interested in 
the following account which we have received from a 
particularly well-informed correspondent resident in the 
district : 


The strike began at Wednesbury some seven or eight weeks 
ago. The labourers (in the tube industry) had asked for an 
advance in wages, arid had formed a deputation. At that time 
no specified amount was mentioned. The men say that the 
deputation was kept waiting for two weeks, and that when at 
last it was received, the manager simply came into the room, 
looked round, and walked out again. This has been denied by 
the masters ; but, at any rate, the men, feeling that they had 
been snubbed, went off and interviewed their mates ; and the 
result was that they downed tools. The next step was a move 
towards Walsall. The Wednesbury men decided to approach 
the men at the Alma works, Walsall (under the same manage- 
ment as the first Wednesbury striking works), and to ask them 
for their support. The Alma men had already asked for a rise, 
and notices had been put up in the works saying that able- 
bodied men would be raised from 18s. per week to £1, but that 
youths under 21 and * old men ” would not get this rise. The 
Wednesbury men came to Walsall, and after two days’ talk, in 
which Mr. Adamson, of the Workers’ Union, took part, the 
Alma men decided to down tools also. A strike committee was 
then formed, consisting of men from the Alma works, and it 
was decided that a general strike of tube workers should be 
organised. Within two days all the tube works in Walsall 
were standing. They are all standing now. Then, at the 
invitation of the Wednesbury men, 2,000 Walsall strikers went 
over to Wednesbury, and succeeded in stopping all the other 
works there. Next a move was made to Coome’s Wood, and 
the tube works there were stopped. Then the men marched 
through Willenhall, Wolverhampton, Ettingshall and Bradley, 
and the tube works were stopped in those districts. 

It has been said that the strike was begun by the Workers’ 
Union. This is not so. The men themselves began the strike, 
and the Workers’ Union officials did not come on to the scene 
till later. The men’s demands, however, have been put 
forward by the Workers’ Union. They are asking for: (1) A 
minimum rate of 23s. for men over 21, and of 12s. for women ; 
(2) 2s. a week advance on all day rates ; (3) 10 per cent. rise on 
all piecework rates (the men, however, generally dislike the 
piecework system and would like to see it abolished). The 
masters have repeatedly refused to negotiate with the Union 
officials, saying they will confer only with their own men. The 
men, however, are firm in insisting that negotiations shall be 
carried on through the Union officials alone. At the beginning 
of the strike hardly any of the men were in any Union at all. 
Not more than 100, for example, of the 2,000 Walsall men were 
Unionists, but it is understood that 50 per cent. have filled in 
cards already, and that when work is resumed all the men will 
be members of some Union or other. 

The Employers’ Federation has met and formulated its 
terms. It is willing, provided work is resumed at once, to 
** recommend to its members that a standard rate of wages— 
23s. for Birmingham and 21s. for the Black Country for adult 
able-bodied casual labourers—shall be established, the Birming- 
ham District to include Greater Birmingham, Smethwick and 
Oldbury.” It declines, however, to adopt any definite rate for 
women or youths or to agree to any advance on piecework 
prices. 

Feeling runs high at the suggestion that Birmingham shall 
pay 23s. and the Black Country only 21s. Birmingham 
employers are backing the men in resisting this proposal, and 
so are the Birmingham men. It is to be noted, moreover, that 
the employers offer only to ** recommend ” these terms to such 
employers as are members of their organisation, and that even 
for these they make no actual promise. In the past, wages 
paid to tube labourers have been very low. At one firm the 
rate has been nominally 18s. per week. Owing to a late start 
on Monday morning and an early stoppage on Saturday, the 
actual amount has been 17s. 4d. From this must be deducted 
4d. for insurance and 1d. for the hospital, leaving 16s. 11d. for 
a full week’s work. The women and girls are very badly 
sweated, many of them working 54 hours a week for 5s. 

The men are absolutely solid. They are getting much 
support from voluntary contributors, from branches of other 
Unions in the district, from private individuals, and from 
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collections in the streets and in some churches. Children are 
being fed by the Strike Committee, by various publicans, by 
women suffragists, by private individuals, and by the Mayors’ 
Distress Fund. The men who have gone on tour through 
Lancashire to Scotland are doing well. They are receiving 
most generous help, both in kind and in money. Labour 
bodies, Socialist bodies, and so on, are housing them and feeding 
them, and already they have been able to send back a good sum 
of money to the Central Committee. The solidarity of labour 
is very striking. The men have the hearty sympathy of their 
fellows in all sorts of trades. 


* * * 


On Saturday last 10,000 additional metal workers 
handed in notices to cease work, which will expire 
to-day. The offer of the employers, recorded above, 
was at first refused, but subsequently the men’s leaders 
agreed to take a ballot on it. At the time of writing 
the result of the ballot is not known, but no one appears 
to have any doubt that it will show an overwhelming 
majority for a continuance of the strike. Last Sunday 
the offertories at several churches were promised to the 
strike fund. The fact that a similar course was adopted 
in a church at Accrington (where a lock-out in a large 
textile engineering works was in progress) is additional 
evidence of the extent to which the principle of the 
living wage is obtaining not merely passive acceptance, 
but active support, from religious organisations. 


* * * 


After a long period of preparation and negotiation a 
strike has broken out amongst the agricultural labourers 
of South-West Lancashire ; 3,000 of these workers are 
now organised, and representatives of 26 branches of 
the union met at Ormskirk a week or two ago and 
decided upon a programme and the handing in of 
notices. The organisation has been carried out by the 
old Agricultural Labourers’ Union, which hitherto, 
since the days of Joseph Arch, has been almost entirely 
confined to Norfolk. The men are insisting on recog- 
nition of the Union and of the method of collective 
bargaining, and are demanding a minimum wage |of 
24s. a week with 6d. an hour for overtime. Twenty- 
four shillings a week is, of course, an unheard of 
amount in the South of England, but the strikers 
are already among the aristocracy of agricultural 
workers. The Ormskirk district has a_ reputation 
for early potatoes, and the crop will be ruined if it 
remains ungathered. Exciting scenes have been wit- 
nessed in connection with the picketing of the farms 
over a ‘arge area. The men are in excellent spirits, 
and the issue of the struggle will probably depend on 
whether the Irish migratory labourers will be found in 
sufficient numbers to take the place of the English 


labourers. 
* x * 


On Wednesday of last week, in sentencing the seven 
defendants in the Suffrage conspiracy trial, Mr. Justice 
Phillimore said that “ he did not think they would meet 
with the same leniency as the other people had, and if 
the Home Secretary consulted him, as often he did 
consult the judges, he would say that, at any rate, the 
ringleaders should not be released.”” He went on to 
warn Miss Kenney and her friends that if they com- 
mitted suicide by starving, they would have to reconcile 
it with their own consciences. This week we have to 


record that all the seven defendants have been released, 
and are now at liberty. 
* * * 

It is interesting to notice, from the “* Land Programme” 
that Lord Lansdowne has unfolded for the Conservative 
Party how completely this Party still clings to the idea 
of dependence for the rural labourer. Their remedy 
for rural ills is to enable the capitalist tenant farmer 
to buy out his landlord by means of State loans at low 
interest. It is not clear why this should lead cither to 
a rise in wages or to the building of cottages, or indeed 
to anything except the certainty of a profitable deal 
for the landlords. The Land Programme of the Labour 
Party, formulated in the same week, more adequately 
covers the ground. For the farmers, large and small, 
it asks fair rent courts, State-aided co-operative 
credit banks, and the promotion of co-operation among 
agriculturists in both purchases and sales. For the 
labourers it asks a Minimum Wage Law, put in operation 
by county wage boards, a drastic quickening up of the 
supply of small holdings and allotments, and State aid 
for the building of the necessary number of new cot- 
tages. The two policies for rural reform have abso- 
lutely nothing in common. Who comes next with a 
prescription ? 

* * * 

The establishment of a strong committee to administer 
the large sum of £57,000 a year which Mr. Lloyd George 
is devoting to medical research is the most important 
step ever taken by the Government of this country for 
the endowment of scientific investigation. No such 
sum as this has ever before been provided for the dis- 
covery of the unknown. It will take some time to set 
going, without extravagance, all the investigators that 
£57,000 a year will pay for ; and, of course, a still longer 
time must pass before we can expect results. But the 
taking of £57,000 a year out of the national income and 
devoting it, under public control, to the organisation of 
scientific research—a policy, by the way, frankly 
Socialist—is an entirely satisfactory outcome of the 
National Insurance Act. 

* * * 

The wiping-out of the Clerical majority in the Dutch 
Second Chamber is an emphatic declaration that 
Holland will stand no tampering with her existing very 
low tariff of import duties. There were other issues in 
the election. State education and the usual miserable 
crop of religious differences, both at home and in the 
Colonies, were involved, but the tariff was the leading 
issue. For some time the Clerical Party have been 
advocating a greater measure of Protection, but adverse 
feeling in the country was so unmistakable that a few 
months ago they wrote it off as a doubtful electioneering 
asset. That is very much what the Tariff Reform 
Party in our own country are endeavouring to do. 
The Dutch Protectionists, however, underestimated 
the hostility of the Free Traders, who have maintained 
ever since 1904 an able and increasingly active cam- 
paign, have organised a great “ consumers’ league,” 
and have been supported by resolutions of the Chambers 
of Commerce all over the country. The withdrawal of 


the programme at the eleventh hour has not averted 
defeat, and the Clerical Party now finds itself in a 
minority of ten, and will probably resign. 
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A BILL FOR MEN ONLY 


q “HERE is one aspect of Mr. Lloyd George’s new 
Insurance Bill that we commend to the notice 

,of those who doubt the necessity of Woman 
Suffrage. The women have been left out of the Bill. 
That the Insurance Act of 1911 dealt harshly with 
women came to be admitted even by its warmest sup- 
porters. It was, they said, a regrettable, but at the 
same time an inevitable, incident of the contributory 
scheme that was adopted. It is now seen to be working 
out in practice even more adversely to women than was 
anticipated. The five or six millions of home-keeping 
wives are bearing their full share of the compulsory levy, 
but for them in sickness (as for their children) neither 
doctor nor maintenance is provided. Even their 
Maternity Benefit is paid not to them, but to their 
husbands ; and in England, by deliberate decision of the 
Insurance Commissioners, the money is paid over, in a 
large number of cases, actually at a public house. It 
is (by the amendment insisted on by the Local Govern- 
ment Board) the women alone who find their benefit 
clogged by the obligation to pay for the doctor sum- 
moned in dangerous cases, not at their request, but by 
command of Parliament. There is perhaps nothing in 
the Act quite so glaringly inequitable as the treatment 
of the unmarried mother, who finds compulsorily de- 
ducted from her wages exactly the same tax as the 
wage-earning wife, but who is denied in her hour of 
need not, indeed, the Maternity Benefit, which might 
have been regarded as a premium on marriage, but, by 
peculiar illogic—perhaps by an accident of drafting—the 
four weeks’ sick pay during her confinement, for which 
she has equally paid, but which is given only to the 
woman who can produce her marriage lines! The most 
pressing of all the hardships, however, is the actual 
degradation of the standard of life which, as the Report 
of the Chief Lady Inspector of Factories once more 
reminds the Government, the Act is causing to the 
lowest-paid workers. In three cases out of four it is 
the women who are suffering from the fact that the 
exemption limit (the “‘ Poverty Line ’’) has been placed 
so extraordinarily low as a wage-rate of eighteenpence 
a day instead of half a crown or three and sixpence. 
Finally, owing to the inability of the Government 
actuaries adequately to realise the women’s s ckness 
rate,even more than to the manifest insufficiency of the 
allowance for expenses, it is especially the societies into 
which the women have been driven that—with a few 
exceptions—are destined manifestly to early insolvency. 
Not one of these special hardships on women is to be 
remedied by Mr. Lloyd George’s Bill. The grievances 
chosen for redress, in this Bill brought in under stress of 
by-elections, are the grievances complained of by the 
men. Women are apparently not mentioned. Except 
in so far as they are suffering from some of the men’s 
hardships as well as those special to their sex, they get 
nothing out of the Bill. There was a certain crude 
inequity in the Act of 1911, in that it provided for an 
annual expenditure of twenty millions sterling, and yet 
omitted from its benefits two-thirds of the women and 
all the children. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself regretted that he had to begin with this inequity. 





It is therefore somewhat surprising that the Bill of 1918, 
which adds twelve and a half per cent. to this expendi- 
ture, should be so very largely for the advantage of 
the men. If the women of the Newmarket and 
Altrincham Divisions had had votes—if the women of 
Leicester had this week had votes—would the Bill have 
been just as it is? | 

What, then, will the Bill achieve? It gives a tiny 
sop to the doctors (in addition to the million and three- 
quarters per annum that was agreed to last January), 
by depriving of Medical Benefit such of the 20,000 
voluntary insurers as may eventually rise above £160 a 
year income. It removes, by a grant of half a crown a 
head, a grievance of the Friendly Societies, whose 
members outside the Act find that they can no longer 
get doctoring at the old “club practice” rate. It 
remedies a hardship on the elderly, by letting persons 
over fifty (if they join before the 15th of next month) 
enjoy full benefits up to 70 years of age. It quite 
rightly makes it a penal offence for employers to deduct 
from wages more than is authorised. It enables work- 
men out of employment to avoid falling into arrear 
merely at the cost of keeping up their own weekly pay- 
ments, instead of (as heretofore) having to find also the 
employer’s share. It provides that the hundred thou- 
sand persons exempted from deductions, whose em- 
ployers have nevertheless to stamp the cards, shall be 
entitled to medical and Sanatorium Benefit. And— 
perhaps most important of all—it enables the cards of 
persons casually employed to be stamped at something 
like a penny per day, instead of a whole week’s contribu- 
tion being payable on the first employment in the week. 
These practical reforms, small as they may seem, cost 
altogether no less than half a million pounds a year, of 
which (in addition to the extra million and three- 
quarters to the doctors) £207,000 is to be found by the 
Treasury, whilst the balance is virtually charged to the 
next generation of insured persons, who, twenty years 
hence, will find the hypothetical margin available for 
extra benefits further postponed. 

It is no cause for complaint against the Government 
that the Bill isa small one. There is no time left in this 
session for any larger measure. The amendments pro- 
posed will all do good. It will be noted that, with the 
insignificant exception of the exclusion of the voluntary 
insurer who subsequently rises to affluence, they are 
all in the nature of additions to the cost. Next year's 
amending Bill—inevitable because new provision has to 
be made for the 500,000 deposit contributors before 
December 31st, 1914—and likewise the subsequent 
amending Bills which each successive session will 
witness, must inevitably be of a similar nature. This is 
one of the drawbacks of a scheme based on universal 
compulsion, a fact on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the House of Commons might profitably 
have pondered two years ago. For contributory pur- 
poses the scope of such a scheme is fixed from the start, 
and only with the utmost difficulty can it ever be en- 
larged. For purposes of benefit the way to enlargement 
is indefinitely wide open, and easy is it to walk therein. 
We must, in fact, by the decision of Parliament, now 
walk therein, steadily increasing the expenditure under 
the scheme, in order to make good its defects as they 
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manifest themselves, in order to bring within the scope 
of its benefits those who are left out, and in order to see 
to it, not merely that the beneficiaries are pleased, but 
that the nation gets value for its money. 

We are afraid that, useful as the present Bill is, it does 
not take the nation far along these lines. Let us remem- 
ber what, apart from its complications of machinery, are 
the main defects of the present law. From the stand- 
point of the Public Health, the Act fails—apart from the 
establishment of Tuberculosis Sanatoria and the endow- 
ment of medical research, which are outside the actual 
framework of the Insurance Scheme—in doing little or 
nothing for the prevention of disease, as distin- 
guished from treatment when disease has set in. We 
shall more and more see the extravagance of our folly in 
not systematically taking measures to prevent the on- 
coming of disease. Unfortunately, as we explained last 
week, even the treatment of disease that is being pro- 
vided under the Act falls far short of what the Public 
Health requires. The fact that in any really serious 
illness other than tuberculosis the sufferer is no better 
off than before the Act was passed, that in such cases 
the panel doctor—unless the patient can and will pay 
an extra fee—is not even called upon to apply such skill 
as he possesses, is an extraordinary shortcoming. The 
Government will be driven to provide—perhaps by 
including one disease after another with tuberculosis— 
for every patient and every disease whatever treatment 
the case requires. Nor must we forget that the infants 
and children and the home-keeping wives are as yet 
unprovided for. Their illnesses are at least as detri- 
mental to the community as those of the men ; and their 
inclusion in the scheme cannot, for very shame, be long 
deferred. Moreover, it is, to say the least of it, un- 
economical to be levying, on earnings actually below the 
level of possible healthy subsistence, a tax to pay for the 
ill-health which the very tax is intensifying. The ex- 
emption limit will have to be raised from eighteenpence 
to three and sixpence a day ; and with this will have to 
come the exemption from direct personal contribution 
of all persons only casually employed. All these very 
costly amendments would but fill the holes which are 
left in the gigantic structure that has been set up. 
We can see now that it would be cheaper to begin again 
on a more modest scale. But this is impossible. Shall 
we ever get rid of the tens of millions of tickets, pink 
and white, and of those endless card catalogues ? 


CONTROVERSY BY SLANDER 


T is frequently said that the most urgent need of 
I English public life to-day is a revival of satire. 
Our political caricaturists are ridiculously gentle : 

no less reluctant to wound than they are afraid to strike. 
This is true; and because it is true many of us have 
found cause for rejoicing in the rare incursions of Mr. 
Max Beerbohm into politics and in the daily lash of 
Mr. Will Dyson. But these two artists have no followers 
or imitators. Their advent does not, so far as can at 
present be seen, portend a revival of caricature, of the 
noble art of open and derisive comment upon political 
tendencies and the actions of public men. The revival 
we seem far more likely to be in for is something quite 


, 


different and much less wholesome—namely, the use of 
deliberate slander as a political weapon. 

In certain respects the nation has reason to be satis- 
fied with the results of the Marconi business. The 
average man is now awake, for the first time effectually 
awake, to certain actualities inseparable from the capita- 
list system of industry and affairs. He has learned 
something of the complex inter-relation of administration 
and cosmopolitan finance, and he has been made ac- 
quainted with the existence of secret party funds with 
their attendant mischiefs : for Liberal newspapers have 
discussed, with a candour hitherto unknown, the traffic in 
titles as an industry recognised and organised in connec- 
tion with the Whips’ office. We may congratulate our- 
selves, too, upon the fact that, the partisan impulse being 
irresistible, the Conservative Press, led by the Spectator 
and Lord Robert Cecil, has established for its own leaders 
and for future Conservative Cabinets a code of practice 
which they will attempt at their peril to transgress. 

On the other hand, as the result of nine months of 
examination, of an unparalleled sifting of charges, of 
uncounted insinuations and rumours, we have—what ? 
The admission that two Ministers of the Crown speculated 
in shares to the extent of a few thousands of pounds, the 
complete abandonment of all the charges of corruption, 
and careful emphasis laid, by all responsible speakers 
and journalists, upon the point that all that is alleged 
against members of the Government is a want of dis- 
cretion and delicacy in their financial dealings and a lack 
of candour towards the House of Commons and the 
Prime Minister. If the worst that can be said about the 
“corruption ”’ of English politicians is contained in Lord 
Robert Cecil’s report and in journals like the Times and 
the Saturday Review, then the nation may be in good 
heart; for by comparison, not merely with other modern 
States, but with the aristocratic England of the mid- 
Victorian, to say nothing of the Georgian, period, its 
politics are extraordinarily clean. 

But we are concerned in this article with another side 
of the matter. So far as political and journalistic 
methods are involved, the effect of the Marconi cam- 
paign, it seems to us, has been altogether deplorable. 
And first because of its suecess. True, the inquiry has 
proved little, and the Courts have found against the 
accusing newspapers. But that is not the point. The 
charges, made first in papers and reviews of small 
circulation, have been repeated by megaphone over the 
world ; every question of national and international 
moment has been thrust into the background; the 
public conduct and private affairs of Ministers have 
been subjected to an unparalleled scrutiny ; and among 
the multitude the credit of the Government has been 
unmistakably damaged. And this has been done by 
the method, as we have called it, of deliberate slander ; 
by the reckless and unscrupulous repetition of rumour 
and scandal which the repeaters themselves did not 
believe ; by far-flung charges of robbery and fraud, 
of corrupt bargains and hands in the till. 

Now it need hardly be said that this journal is not 
concerned to defend the Liberal Ministers. They have 
deserved their fate—if not by their initial folly, then by 
the devious ways through which they have sought to 
escape its consequences. Nor can they altogether be 
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acquitted of a share in the mischiefs with which the 
nation is confronted and from which it will assuredly 
suffer. What matters most is that our journalism and 
politics have taken the virus. Not even in the case of 
Parnell was there so much poisonous talk as there has 
been during these last few months. And this has not 
been stopped, it has hardly been checked, by the publica- 
tion of the evidence, the judgments of the Courts, or 
the explanations of Ministers. What is happening 
to-day is simply that the original charges against 
members of the Government are being used as the 
current coin of platform and newspaper controversy. 
No one, perhaps, would wish to quarrel with Lord 
Lansdowne for incidentally restating the libels in a jest 
by way of exordium to an exposition of the Unionist land 
policy. But what Lord Lansdowne’s sense of public 
decency allows him to do in this fashion his followers are 
doing with no pretence of courtesy or jesting; while 
newspapers of a certain kind will continue to make use 
of the cry of Marconi as the easiest of substitutes for 
argument and policy—until, perchance, Oil or some 
equally convenient catchword shall have dispossessed it 
in the armoury. We have a particularly apposite 
illustration of this in the present temper and conduct of 
one or two London papers—it is unnecessary to specify 
them more particularly—which day by day contrive to 
handle the suggestions of corruption and jobbery against 
Ministers, for all the world as though they had not been, 
not merely dropped, but emphatically repudiated, by 
all parties to the impeachment. 

We have here, it will be noted, something that must be 
distinguished from the attacks of the paper which has 
borne the brunt of the encounter. We are not 
enamoured of the methods of that paper. But it is one 
thing for an editor to assert plainly that a member of 
the Government is a liar, a swindler, the maker of a 
corrupt bargain, and to be ready, despite his lack of 
concrete evidence, to stand the racket. It is quite a 
different thing for another editor to refrain, on his own 
behalf, from direct accusations, but for purely party 
ends to work up the stories anew, elaborate fresh 
suspicions, and by the method of carefully framed 
innuendo feed the flood of suspicion day by day, without 
ever risking his liberty or his pocket. No one will deny 
that this kind of thing is going on, and no one can miss 
its significance. We know what it has meant in 
other countries, and if it is permitted to take root in 
England it will inevitably mean that the man who 
chooses a public career must be prepared to endure 


- every form of calumny that malignity can invent and to 


recognise that no contradiction or disproof, and no means 
of protection open to him, will avail to vindicate his 
character, for nobody will accept his proofs. 

Looking back over the events of the year it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that every stage and 
circumstance in this miserable business has told in 
favour of the school of suspicion and slander: the 
conduct of Ministers and their fatuous reticence last 
autumn; the preposterous action against Le Matin ; 
the whole procedure of the Select Committee; the 
outrageous privity of the Falconer-Booth combination ; 
and finally the revelation, solely owing to the accident 
of a defaulting broker's flight, of party fund investments. 


Is it quite certain, asked Sir Edward Grey, in last week’s 
debate, that the accusations have ceased? On the 
contrary, it is quite certain that they have not, and that, 
now that Ministers by their idiotic behaviour have given 
colour to the suggestion that they make a system of 
hushing things up, the temptation to go on slandering 
will be as great for certain journalists as the temptation 
to swallow the wildest of tales will be for the public. 

If the methods initiated by the New Witness spread 
and are developed by party organs and translated into 
the more cautious, but hardly less spiteful, language of 
party controversy, they cannot fail to degrade British 
journalism and British public life. On the one hand, 
the air will be full of unproved, but irrefutable because 
only half-stated, charges, which by their very currency 
will tend to become true. When every politician’s 
character is blackened, whether he deserves it or not, 
there will be little to be gained by not deserving it. On 
the other hand, the public, unable to distinguish with 
certainty between the true and the false, will be driven 
into an attitude half suspicious, half incredulous, and, 
no longer believing in the general purity of public life, 
will become incapable of resenting any real and serious 
violation of that purity that may occur. This is a dark 
picture, and we are not so hopeless of even party 
journalism as to think that it must inevitably be realised. 
But that is whither we are tending ; and unless the more 
serious and responsible section of the Conservative Press 
have the courage to protest against the methods of their 
mud-slinging and gutter-delving contemporaries, and to 
stand out for a standard of decency, truthfulness, and 
candour in political controversy equal to that which 
they claim to have been instrumental in restoring to 
Ministerial conduct, that is where we shall end. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN 
AMERICA 


OMEN’S Suffrage is now a fact over an area of 

WV nearly one-third of the United States. The 
constitution of the United States provides 

for manhood suffrage, but each State and Territory has 
power, subject always to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, to make its own franchise laws; and there being 
only one franchise, the right to vote in State elections 
carries with it the right to vote for the Presidency of the 
Republic. The procedure for carrying a franchise bill 
in any State is difficult ; first it must pass both houses of 
the State legislature by a specified majority, which varies 
for different States; then it must be put to a referendum 
and voted upon by the whole of the existing electorate. 
This is the process that has been taking place in State 
after State, and the change in the last few years has been 
amazing. A few women were given votes in the territory 
of Wyoming in 1869, and now half a million join in 
electing the President of the United States. The example 
of one territory, largely unpopulated, has been followed 
by nine vast States, and there is every prospect that 
before long the example of the nine States will have been 
followed by the whole country. Already there is a 
tenth, Illinois, where the Suffrage Bill has just been 
passed and where women will possess votes next month. 
This is the most important victory yet won in the 
United States; for Illinois is by far the largest as well as 
the most easterly of the Suffrage States and includes 
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Chicago. North and South Dakota, Montana, Oklahoma, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin have all voted on the 
question at different times, and though they have 
rejected it, defeat is but the first step to victory. Some 
of the States now enfranchised tried four times before 
they could pass the bill. In five other States the 
referendum is now pending. 

The geographical position of the Suffrage States is 
interesting, and suggests the simile of a snowball; for 
they touch each other in a widening circle: Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado, Idaho, Washington, California, Kansas, 
Arizona, Oregon, and the territory of Alaska. Their 
names are lovely words, and they stand for lovely 
countries : for great plains and forests, mountains and 
rivers, for the wild Rockies, the frozen gold fields, the 
great prairies, and the beautiful Pacific Coast ; but the 
interest of these places now lies in the people who live 
there and the social experiments which the men and the 
women together are now making. The histories of the 
nine States are very similar, and though some have 
passed one law and some another, the tendency of all 
their State legislation is very obviously the same. An 
eight or a nine hours’ day for women, provision of women 
doctors for asylums, pure food bills and the inspection of 
slaughterhouses, the establishment of juvenile courts, 
industrial schools, free kindergartens and schools for 
parents, attacks on child labour and the insurance of 
young children, equal pay for men and women teachers, 
and the joint responsibility of fathers and mothers: 
this is the kind of bill a women’s suffrage State concerns 
itself with. And the success of this sort of legislation is 
in no way better proved than by the bitter and continued 
opposition of all the worst elements in each State. In 
Alaska it is too soon to look for results. Women were 
enfranchised there in March, 1913, and the reason they 
gave was significant: they have too few women in 
Alaska, they said, and they want to attract them to 
come. The first act of the new legislature was to pass 
a Women’s Suffrage bill unanimously! All these facts 
speak for themselves, and, though many of the details 
of the new legislation in these States may be unwise, the 
general tendency is in the right direction. 

Women take their share in the administration of these 
laws, for in America enfranchisement carries with it 
eligibility for office. Women have served and still serve 
in the State legislatures, and two women were delegates 
to the last Republican nominating convention. They 
can be mayors, and can and do hold all municipal offices, 
and act as election judges. But it is in the Education 
Department, naturally enough, that they are most often 
found. In Colorado, Wyoming, Washington, and Idaho 
they are at the heads of these departments; and 
President Taft appointed Miss Julia Lathrop to be the 
head of the newly organised federal Child Protection 
Bureau. In connection with this it is interesting to see 
how women’s political activities cut across all party 
lines. The women’s clubs of America, backed by the 
enfranchised women, put so much pressure upon 
President Wilson that he reappointed Miss Lathrop when 
he came into office, and disregarded the great “ spoils 
system.’ This was not an instance of the sex partisan- 
ship of women, but, if it was anything besides common- 
sense, it was the political working of the maternal 
instinct. In Colorado the continued re-election of Judge 
Ben Lindsey to the Juvenile Courts in the face of all 
party politicians is another instance of this determination 
of women to put the welfare of children before the 
exigencies of “* the machine.” 


California has led the way in putting women upon its 
police force, and other States are following this wise 
example. Baltimore has now five police-women, Seattle 
two, and Minneapolis one. Their work is not the same 
as that of a regular policeman with a beat and a helmet, 
but it is supplementary to it. They have the power of 
arrest, and frequently exercise it, but the greater part of 
their work is preventive. They inspect dance halls and 
cinematograph theatres, and have a much-needed 
influence in the police courts, especially in cases where 
children and young girls are arrested for the first time. 
They come, according to Mrs. Wells their pioneer, to be 
the confidantes of anxious parents, and their position 
gives them an influence upon wild boys and girls that no 
ordinary social worker can ever have. In all the nine 
enfranchised States women serve on juries, though in 
Washington they have the option of serving on juries of 
women only, and in them all they act as Justices of the 
Peace. In these States, therefore, they possess every 
political right that a man does, except the possibility of 
being a United States Senator, or President ; and whether 
or not they possess even that right is a doubtful legal 
point. 

In many other States of the Union women possess 
some modified form of voting power. In Kentucky and 
twenty-five other States they have varying forms of 
school board vote; in Louisiana and three others, 
tax-paying women may vote on new taxes, and so 
forth; but no State save the enfranchised ones now 
gives full municipal suffrage to its women. These partial 
suffrages vary from State to State, but are all slowly 
increasing, and Kansas, which has now its full enfran- 
chisement, had 45 women mayors before 1912. 

The Suffrage Societies in America are, like everything 
else, enormous and full of energy. In a year they 
change almost beyond recognition, and whereas in 1908 
the writer made the first open-air speeches in Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, and Iowa, now their processions and 
demonstrations rival those of the Republicans and 
Democrats. American suffragists, however, are none 
of them militant. The strange proceedings in England, 
seen from the other side of the Atlantic, have a most 
stimulating effect; but even the most enthusiastic are 
unanimously agreed that for themselves such things 
would be disastrous, as indeed they would be. They 
claim their victories as the direct result of peacefulness 
and constitutional agitation. The spirit of progress 
shows its results more rapidly in America, which loves 
experiments, than in England, which fears them. It is 
true that there are still States where married women can 
own no property, and where children may go to work at 
four years old in mines and factories ; but America is a 
country of quick changes. And Women’s Suffrage, 
besides being a claim for sex equality, is also a symptom 
of the growing social conscience of the United States, 
and as the one spreads so does the other. 

R. S. 


L,ACTION FRANCAISE 
ITS ORIGINS AND ITS IDEAS 


URING recent years a party in France has 
1) restored to the monarchy, which was no longer 
even a dream, and scarcely a memory, a sort 

of life and a gleam of hope. This party is L’Action 
Francaise ; it is more violent than any other party, and 
more uncompromising in the affirmation of its principles, 
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and it has gathered a distinguished array of talent 
around the royalist idea that it has rejuvenated and 
clarified. 

It is a curious thing to note that L’Action Frangaise 
did not come into existence in the customary manner of 
parties ; it was not organised by a number of politicians 
with a view to the struggles and the immediate results 
of elections. It was in 1899 that there gathered around 
a review the little intellectual group which founded 
L’Action Francaise. It was very shortly after that 
Dreyfus affair which, stirring the country to its depths, 
revealed the existence of two irreconcilable mentalities 
and, as has been said, of two Frances. In this upheaval 
of the whole people in order that justice might be done 
to a man and a Jew these intellectuals could only see a 
divided nation, a weakened army, a victory for anarchy, 
a symptom of dissolution; they were brought together 
from all the points of the political and philosophic 
horizon by this religious crisis, as one may call it ; each 
and all, in spite of apparent divergencies, exhibiting their 
true and fundamental orientation. A common senti- 
ment bound them, the Nationalist sentiment ; but they 
desired to make of this sentiment an idea, to seek for 
reasons and to deduce consequences. They set them- 
selves to “ conceive, to examine, to resolve all questions 
of practical politics in their relation to the national 
interest.’”’ The review that they founded was, as Barrés 
put it, “‘a warehouse of ideas,” but these ideas very 
soon melted into one. In the group there was a man of 
strong intellect, a great dialectician, a literary critic of 
lucid reasoning and classical taste, a true Latin with a 
love for order, for clarity, and for harmony. Maurras 
was a royalist by tradition, by taste, and by choice ; his 
stronger and more self-contained thought soon dominated 
the thought of the whole group, and centred it upon the 
end which became ever clearer before his eyes—the re- 
establishment of the monarchy. Maurras became the 
master of these neo-royalists, and L’enquéte sur la 
monarchie their Bible. 

Following on conferences that he had at Brussels with 
the exiled royalist chiefs, Maurras developed the pro- 
gramme of reforming royalism, and put to several 
writers this question: “‘ Does or does not the traditional, 
hereditary, anti-parliamentary, and _  decentralising 
royalism make for public safety ?’’ His whole method 
and programme are indicated in this question. As for 
the method, Maurras incessantly looks at things from 
a standpoint of public safety, of national interest ; 
where the Dreyfusards said ‘“‘ Justice,” the Socialists 
“Social justice,” and the Republicans “ Liberty,” 
Maurras says “ National interest.” These great words 
“* Justice ’’ and “* Liberty ” are for Maurras nothing more 
than words, shapeless and deceptive clouds. And 
Maurras, in making national interests the sole political 
criterion, does not think of that theoretical nation of 
isolated individuals, all alike and all equal, for whom the 
“ declaration of the rights of man and of the citizen ”’ 
was invented and the Republic founded. He thinks of 
the real France that has been made by climate, by nature, 
and by history, the France which possesses a sensibility 
created by its past, which has interests all over the world 
and enemies to watch. It is from the point of view of 


the interests and the safety of that France that Maurras 





professes to look at things, and from that point of view 
he puts the question whose reply may be foreseen : 
Does the Republic serve France, or is it not rather 
distinct from France and definitely against France ? 

The Republic betrays France by its very principles : 
the election of the Government by the governed. The 
first and constant care of the elected person is to ensure 
his re-election, and with that object to minister to the 
interests of his clientéle of electors; but how can one 
expect him to think of the electors of other constituen- 
cies and of the children who thirty years hence will be 
the nation ? How can one hope that he will sacrifice, if 
necessary, his job to the interests of men to whom he is 
not responsible, and to the interests of that far-away 
France ? His actions and his votes will be dictated by 
the immediate and the apparent interest, and will ignore 
those greater purposes which can often only be secured 
by the sacrifice of private ends. The same coarse 
mechanism affects all the holders of power, and involves 
the same crude and distorted outlook. These rulers, 
elected for their four, seven, or nine years, have their 
eyes fixed upon one object—to maintain themselves as 
long as possible in power, and to satisfy as far as possible 
those upon whom they depend. How could one expect 
even a minister who, on assuming office, is inspired by a 
feeling of his own responsibility for the interests of 
France to do serious and useful work? Before long, 
under the press of ambitions and greeds, the Cabinet 
falls ; its work is interrupted, its successor comes in with 
quite opposite views, upsets everything, and in its turn 
falls, after having done nothing but augment the 
confusion. 

There, according to Maurras, is the history of the navy 
and the diplomacy of France for the last thirty years. 
Everywhere in the great public services routine and 
revolution, the common weal sacrificed to parliamentary 
manceuvre ; for a democratic government will always 
take short views, and will always lack continuity in its 
aims, ignoring the far-reaching plans and the wide- 
embracing thoughts without which no country can 
develop. The consequence is muddle within, and out- 
side the slow shrinking of France. For that nobody 
under a parliamentary régime is responsible. Responsi- 
bility passes from individuals to commissions, from com- 
missions to assemblies, from assemblies to mobs; all 
kinds of maladies are stimulated by this régime under 
which, as Faguet says, “‘ flourish the cult of incompetence 
and the horror of responsibility.” Such is the demo- 
cratic régime—weak and tyrannical, subject to fluctua- 
tions of opinion engineered by the great press, which in 
its turn is too amenable to the influence of that gold 
which by nature is without Fatherland. Men’s wills are 
diverted to and exhausted in party struggles instead of 
directing themselves towards exterior work ; eyes which 
are fixed upon the rostrum no longer see the frontier. 
It is the frittering away of the talents, the energies, and 
the money of France “ by the institution that corrupts 
men” and ruins all things. This deplorable régime 
could not have lasted as long as it has were it not sup- 
ported by four groups which in various degrees are 
strangers to the true France, and find in the degradation 
of that France their revenge and in its weakness their 
strength. These are the Freemasons and the Protes- 
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tants who, standing outside the true national traditions, 
are domestic foreigners; the hybrids, foreigners from 
outside stationed on French soi] and newly naturalised ; 
and finally the Jews, who are for Maurras a race and a 
foreign nation, not a religion. So the Republic means 
government by the foreigner and preparation for the 
dismemberment of France. 

For this state of things Maurras sees only one remedy 
—a king, and a king who rules. Only the king can find 
in this wonderful situation that his most personal 
interest is identical with the interest of the country, 
whose defeats are his defeats, and whose victories his 
victories. Not being subject to election, the king can 
throw his glance far beyond the limited horizon of party 
struggles. He is the man in the crow’s-nest who keeps 
a look-out on the ship when everybody else is busy with 
his small task ; for is he not to transmit to his children 
the heritage that he has received, a kingdom that will 
be neither shrunken nor dishonoured ? He represents 
permanence; he remains when ministers fall. It is he 
also who will embody initiative and responsibility above 
parliament, which represents criticism and advice, and 
the responsibility of which is too brief ; we must have 
government by a man, and not by a crowd, or, as Comte 
puts it, government by a family in which all the families 
who are the veritable elements of society recognise 
themselves. 

The monarchy will be strong, it will be anti-parlia- 
mentary—none of your English parliaments. Not that 
all representation will be suppressed under the monarchy, 
nor that election will in all cases be a bad thing. Elec- 
tion is good for affairs in which the elector is competent 
and directly responsible for his choice, in affairs that 
touch him nearly and with which he is in close contact— 
such as municipal affairs, corporate affairs. Represen- 
tation is also necessary for control, criticism, and counsel ; 
but it should be not representation of isolated persons 
asked to pronounce on questions of high politics about 
which they know nothing, but representation of con- 
stituted bodies, of unions of workmen and masters, of 
universities, and of provinces or districts reconstituted 
on a natural basis. Parliament, instead of representing 
a dust of individuals agglomerated into parties, will 
represent the organised and stable forces, and will 
reunite all classes. The monarchy will be decentralising. 
A democracy places liberty where it ought not to be— 
at the head in the great affairs of the country; and it 
places authority where that ought not to be—at the 
bottom; it centralises to extremes. The strong and 
stable royal power finds its own advantage and interest 
in the development and growth of all organised forces. 
It will restore their liberties to the communes, to the 
churches, and to the educational institutions; and 
beneath the irrational cutting up of the country into 
departments which correspond to nothing either in 
history or in geography or in economic interest, it will 
rediscover and revivify the natural divisions which 
most often are identical with the ancient provinces. The 
king will be “‘ the king of the French Republics.” 

These are some of the central ideas of L’enquéte sur la 
monarchie. The book presents a beautiful structure of 


ideas which look very clear and reasonable ; and a neat 
and elegantstyle adds to the charm of this astonishingly 





varied work, which is a blend of narratives, dialogues, 
letters, portraits, discussions, and satires. It is easy to 
adorn with every advantage and every grace things 
which no longer exist ; there is a natural tendency in the 
human mind to idealise the past and the future. If one 
has plenty of dialectic and plenty of faith, one can prove 
anything; for all things contain both good and evil. 
But Maurras certainly exaggerates ; when one reads the 
sombre picture that he makes of the decline of France 
under Parliamentarism, one’s thoughts instinctively fly 
back to another time, to a picture more accurate—the 
last period of the monarchy in France. After Louis XIV. 
destroying and levelling everything which is not himself 
comes the eighteenth century—everywhere dissolution 
and insubordination, absurd muddle and inco-ordination 
in the public services, waste and chaos, good servants of 
the state discouraged, aprés nous le déluge, King Louis XV. 
consoling himself for the loss of Canada with a jest, 
and throwing over the man who wished to keep the 
Indies for him, Louis XVI., good but weak, and anarchy 
spreading automatically from the head through the 
whole body. Monarchy died in France because its part 
was finished, because it had become an instrument 
useless and often mischievous. 

France will not be misled by this party. Doubtless 
L’ Action Francaise has progressed these last ten years; 
the group of intellectuals has become a party with its 
daily paper (in which insult and violence occupy as 
much space as discussion), its reviews, its libraries, its 
groups of schoolboys, undergraduates, and young women ; 
it endeavours to cover France with its propagandist 
associations (292 in 1912); but this agitation and this 
growth are very superficial, and only touch a small part 
of the nation. ‘ They have been blind,” says a young 
republican, M. Etienne Rey, “to the dominant irre- 
sistible fact of our times—-Democracy. Their theorists 
contort themselves in vain to draw it into their system. 
They are very proud whenever they can muster three 
workmen at one of their demonstrations. They remain 
nothing more than aristocratic intellectuals of the same 
kidney as their enemies, the anarchist intellectuals. So, 
in spite of all their activity, they have waked no pro- 
found echoes in the nation. They remain generals 


without any army.” 
PIERRE CHAVANNES. 


INDUSTRIAL POISONING 


TO: preposterous operation of what are known 
as the lead clauses of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act will have to be confessed sooner or 

later. It is a fact, as any one who looks up the returns 

of the Chief Inspector of Factories for the years 1902- 

1912 may assure himself; and it is a very ugly fact. 

From time to time the Home Secretary, answering 

questions in the House, endeavours to allay anxiety 

about industries to which attention has been separately 
called, and we hear that “ special rules” are either to 
be made shortly, or have not been long enough at work 
to be fairly judged. Mr. McKenna himself escapes 
censure in the matter. The rules are made by “ com- 
petent persons’ whom he appoints, and, as he lately 
said to Mr. Philip Snowden, it would evidently be 
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difficult for him to undo the work of gentlemen who 
have had the advantage of informing themselves as to 
conditions in these industries by special inquiry. But 
he ought not to ride off so easily. They are gentlemen 
of the Home Secretary’s choosing, and their appoint- 
ment is not even obligatory in all cases. He is respon- 
sible for it, even though the mischief be irreparable for 
the time being. Unless his responsibility be insisted 
on, nothing is likely to come of such questions ; for, in 
virtue of his office, he must always pose as the apologist 
in detail of an Act which has mocked expectations. It 
seems desirable, too, that some early opportunity 
should be taken to call Parliament’s attention to the 
whole matter; for what appears from the Chief 
Inspector’s returns is that twice as many people are 
dying of poison in the lead trades as died before the use 
of lead was sanctioned by the rules of competent persons. 

This is the startling fact hitherto ignored. There 
has been a general impression that things were as bad 
as ever; nobody guessed that they were so much 
worse. Indeed, one might be misled even now by the 
totals of reported attacks of plumbism, for, while in 
1910-12 the deaths numbered 123 against 61 in 1902-4, 
the certified cases of sickness were only 1,926 against 
1,852. In point of fact, this disparity is the darkest 
aspect of the scandal. It may be suggested—no doubt 
it will—that the increase of deaths is apparent and not 
real, but there is nothing to prove that in 1902-4 such 
deaths passed unrecognised ; everything on the contrary 
suggests that, public indignation being then fresh and 
general, such deaths were vigilantly distinguished. 
Apologists, however, will hardly venture so far as to 
say that there has probably been a real reduction of 
mortality. There are too many reasons for believing 
that the certified cases of attack fail to include large 
numbers of poisoned workers, and that the deaths are a 
truer index of the increase of plumbism. To be certified 
for sick pay is a disaster to people who are poor, and 
not under 21 years of age. Sick pay is only half their 
working income ; never more unless the half be under 
7s. 6d. a week, when the Insurance Act brings it up to 
that reassuring figure. Moreover, it is only to be 
obtained by troublesome and unpleasant formalities, 
including a period of suspension for diagnosis during 
which nothing is paid whatever. So we get the 
Potteries Fund Committee reporting that “ pale and 
anzmic-looking girls are sometimes tempted to colour 
their cheeks before appearing before the certifying 
surgeon,” and H.M. Inspector Miss Lovibond telling 
us that “extreme poverty was the cause of workers 
continuing their work in spite of warning symptoms in 
11 cases out of 17 investigated.” Add the fear of their 
employers’ displeasure, and there is no difficulty in 
understanding that common terrorism of industry 
which makes it wiser to earn the next week’s bread than 
to save one’s life. 

Why have the lead clauses failed ? If and when the 
scandal is pressed upon the attention of Parliament, we 
shall see a good deal of inept and unprofitable recrimina- 
tion between the two main Parties, of whom one framed 
these clauses, and the other has administered them. 
But the clauses have failed for reasons that incriminate 
both. Neither Party holds, as Socialists hold, that 





human life and not business should be the first concern 
of statesmanship. The Factory and Workshop Act of 
1901 embodied no such principle. All that Parliament 
said with respect to dangerous and unhealthy trades, 
in Part IV., was that the Home Secretary should make 
such regulations as “ appear to him to be reasonably 
practical, and to meet the necessity of the case.’’ Note 
the calm assumption that the necessity of the case may 
be always met by regulations deemed “ reasonably 
practical.’ It is notorious that lead is used in these 
industries not because nothing else will serve, but because 
it is cheaper than substitutes. If, then, the Home 
Secretary should not think it reasonably practical to 
insist on substitutes, the necessity of the case is that 
workers should be poisoned and die! Nothing could 
be more immoral than such a paltering provision. But 
one may do the Parliament of 1901 the justice to 
believe that it intended to abate, not to sanction, a 
growing evil. Blame lies as much upon Liberal Home 
Secretaries for weak administration as upon the Unionist 
xyovernment which made the clauses a wide-meshed 
net. The mesh may always be drawn closer; and 
under these clauses as they stand any Home Secretary 
could see if he chose that no life was ever lost. It is 
true that, in order to do so, he would have either to ask 
Parliament to declare the resistance of manufacturers 
in every such case of life and death to be frivolous, or 
to appoint “ competent persons” who took that view 
of the matter. But it is evident that an active Home 
Secretary, without going so far as this, might have done 
very much more than has been done. 

Who will say that the necessity of the case has been 
met in the sweated hollow-ware trade, or that it was 
not reasonably practical to require common tinning to 
cease in favour of enamelling, as Governments have 
done abroad ? There was no competition except among 
the petty masters concerned, who must have come to 
terms under adequate pressure, and might then, in the 
two years it was proposed to give them, have set about 
the easy business of installing plant for the other process. 
As it is, 80 per cent. of the enamelled goods used in the 
United Kingdom continue to be made in Germany and 
France. A Liberal Home Secretary yielded to frivolous 
and obstinate objections on the part of those petty 
masters, and, instead of asking Parliament to sanction 
his proposed rules, put in a “ competent person ”’ to 
arrange for the continuance of a process five times as 
dangerous to women and girls as are the lead industries 
in general. The case was bad—so bad that, even if 
there were nothing else to go upon, one would mis- 
trust the whole administration. But there are the 
grim statistics, and there is also the fact that, notoriously, 
the rules made in this and the other industries called 
dangerous are enforced very slackly. Nor is the 
inspectorate in fault. Those rules could only be enforced 
by a staff very much larger, with magistrates ready to 
punish contraventions of them adequately. Instead of 


appointing such a staff, Mr. McKenna gives his sanction, 
in the new rules for the china and earthenware trade, 
to a scheme by which each employer is to inspect his 
own workshop. 

The low estimate of the value of the lives of wage- 
earners that still pervades and disgraces British polities 
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is avowed in regard to the dangerous trades with com- 
mercialcynicism. The intention of the lead clauses of the 
Factory Act is treated as if they had been devised by 
harmless cranks, and were meant to be ignored. The 
‘“* reasonable ’’’ representations of the petty manu- 
facturer as to the competition that he has to face, the 
narrow margin of profit, and so on, find ready ears at 
the Home Office, and so the workgirls must continue to 
rouge their faces in hopes to cheat the doctor. 
K. S. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


By SripNEY AND BEatRIcCE WEBB. 


XII.—THE APPROACH TO EQUALITY 
M ATTHEW ARNOLD, in one of his most charming 


essays, takes for his text a “ striking maxim, not 

alien certainly to the language of the Christian 
religion, but which has not passed into our copybooks : 
Choose equality and flee greed.” With Matthew Arnold, 
Socialists believe in equality as an essential element in any 
real civilisation. 

Is there need once more to explain that equality is not 
necessarily identity, and that it carries no implication of 
uniformity ? We are talking merely of what is required by 
good manners at the feast of life. We do not nowadays 
think it compatible with the character of a gentleman to give 
the governess a cheaper wine than that served to the other 
persons at table, or to put off the servants’ hall with inferior 
meat. But towards the great unknown mass of our fellow- 
citizens this principle of good manners is observed only by a 
tiny minority, even among those who think themselves well- 
bred. We see men’s incomes differing from several shillings 
a week to over a million pounds a year, according to the 
most extraordinary chances and conditions. Yet the great 
majority of people think it no shame to spend, on themselves 
and their families, and thus to abstract from the world, just 
whatever income the accident of fortune gives them, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not the consumption is necessary for the 
fullest performance of their duty. 

The Socialist contention is that, if we are to teach our- 
selves to be gentlemen, we must gradually embody the 
maxim of “choose equality ” in the institutions of the 
country. By allowing private property in what we have 
called exploitation capital the nation at present deliberately 
chooses inequality. By leaving the greater part of the 
differential factors in wealth production—land and capital 
more advantageous than the worst in economic use—in 
almost unrestrained private ownership, we cause the resultant 
‘** rent ’’ or surplus value, to the extent of at least a third of 
the aggregate product, to fall into the lap of the tiny property- 
owning class, irrespective of its members rendering any 
service at all to the community. Moreover, by this private 
ownership, as we explained in a preceding article, the men of 
ability are themselves often put into positions of profitable 
exploitation or used as the domestic retainers of the property- 
owners, this ending in the showering upon them, in return 
for their exertions, of incomes sometimes running into many 
thousands of pounds, and altogether disproportionate to the 
expenditure necessary for their most efficient maintenance. 
How can we expect these people, whom we so wantonly 
enrich beyond all the dreams of avarice, to be able to 
** choose equality ” ? 

Political science places in our hands two practicable 
approaches to social equality—one tortuous and necessarily 
imperfect, the device of taxation ; the other straightforward 





and potentially complete, the device of public administration. 
The Finance Ministers of the different countries have during 
the last thirty years discovered, what Bentham and John 
Stuart Mill long ago pointed out, that there is little economic 
objection and great practical advantage in diverting, by 
appropriate taxation an ever-growing proportion of all 
large incomes from private to public channels. An increasing 
proportion of the public revenues of every progressive com- 
munity now comes in this way. In the United Kingdom the 
Government reclaims, from the one-ninth of the community 
who own nine-tenths of the private wealth, an annual 
“ransom” in Income Tax and Death Duties of eighty 
millions sterling. In Japan the Income Tax rises, in the 
case of the largest joint stock concerns, to 22 per cent. per 
annum. Socialists agree with the economists in welcoming 
this taxation, because it goes far to embody the maxim of 
‘* choose equality, and flee greed.” They expect to see this 
taxation, so long as any part of the land and exploitation 
capital remains in private hands, extended and developed, 
even to the point of absorbing practically the whole of the 
economic rent and “‘ unearned increment,” in their various 
forms ; of levying, even on earned incomes, a rapidly-rising 
percentage of all above the exemption limit ; of reclaiming 
for the community at the death of each proprietor a steeply 
progressive share of his estate ; and of limiting, severely, the 
amount which any individual may receive by bequest or 
inheritance. The income thus levied is not withdrawn from 
the rich in order merely to improve their health and their 
manners! It is taken partly in order to ensure the due 
growth of the national capital in the forms desired, but 
primarily in order to maintain the prescribed minimum of 
civilised life among the propertyless sections of the com- 
munity, who otherwise find themselves reduced, as we have 
explained, to the very margin of cultivation. 

The instrument of taxation is, however, a clumsy and 
essentially temporary method of approaching equality. Why 
permit Paul to abstract more than his share, why give Peter 
less than his share, when, in the end, we are driven to redress 
the balance by Government action? Like all indirect and 
tortuous ways, it means a needless multiplication of official 
work and official regulation and a wanton interference with 
personal freedom ; and is, therefore, in itself an evil. In the 
State of To-morrow, as we may perceive, the tax collector 
will be almost unknown. There will be a Budget, but it will 
be of a different nature from that of to-day. The citizens, 
through their Town and District Councils and their Legis- 
lature, will have annually to decide how much of the available 
resources they wish devoted to what we now strangely call 
** non-productive services ” ; such as the care of the children, 
sick, aged, and other non-effectives ; the provision for art, 
science and religion ; the organisation for maintaining order, 
for preventing crime, and for warding off aggression from 
outside. They will have to settle how much is to be allocated 
to purposes of the future—equivalent to national saving— 
and how much to purposes of the current year. But, in the 
last resort, what will happen will be the fixing of the prices at 
which the products of the different departments pass into 
consumption. The normal assumption—leaving to the 
consumer the greatest possible freedom in his choice— 
would be that the price should just cover the cost of produc- 
tion. But we can imagine the price of certain commodities 
being fixed at more than the cost of these particular depart- 
ments, in order to enable other commodities and services to 
be supplied below cost, or altogether without charge. We 
see this to-day when a Town Council charges more than it 
needs for gas, electricity and tramway rides in order to be 
able to charge nothing for elementary schools, parks and 
public libraries ; or when the Postmaster-General fixes the 
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rates for letters and telephone calls so as to yield a surplus of 
five millions a year with which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer pays the doctors and chemists engaged under the 
National Insurance Act. We may imagine, perhaps, the 
National Government having to make a charge in the nature 
of an excise duty on the Local Authorities or Co-operative 
Societies manufacturing particular articles. We may con- 
template the Government levying for itself something 
equivalent to a rent for the local or individual enjoyment 
of specially desirable sites. There would, morcover, be 
Death Duties in order both to prevent an undue accumulation 
of hoards, and, by limiting the amount of bequests or 
inheritances, to stand between us and the demoralisa- 
tion of personal riches. But with these exceptions, taxation, 
in the completely Socialist State, would normally take the 
form of prices for commodities supplied and fees for services 
rendered. 
How nearly, it may be asked, can we expect, even in com- 

pieting our transition to a Socialist State, to arrive at 
complete economic equality between man and man? It 
depends, it may be suggested, on how nearly we may expect 
to approach an equality of civilisation, or, to express it 
differently, a national standard of good manners. It is plain 
that, in certain ranges of life, we are advancing, steadily if 
slowly, towards communism—which gives an “ equality of 
satisfaction ’’—in one department after another—in roads 
and bridges, elementary schools and public libraries, in- 
fectious disease hospitals and old age pensions. We 
come to this, it may be observed, not because we have 
any abstract love for communism, not even because we 
consciously “* choose equality,” but merely because we find 
it positively more economical and more advantageous to let 
each person take as much of the service as he needs, or thinks 
he needs. We are likely, as our eyes get opened, to discover 
a similar economy in other departments, though it took our 
workhouse administrators sixty years to discover that more 
bread was needed to give each pauper a fixed and limited 
ration than to allow them all, without restriction, to help 
themselves! We may easily foresee the time when all 
education will be as effectively communistic as the elementary 
schools now are ; when all provision for our times of sickness 
will be as freely open to everybody as is now the Public 
Health service ; when pictures and musie and organised 
recreation will become as accessible as the public libraries ; 
when heating and lighting and all the different means of 
locomotion and communication will be, if not as gratuitous 
as our roads, at any rate as universally available at a nominal 

fee as is the present postal system. We may well see our 
Municipalities supplying bread and milk and meat and 

ordinary clothing as they now do water ; or, at any rate, as 

the Post Office now delivers insufficiently stamped letters. 

But however far we may expect to see carried this com- 

munistiec administration of publie services, which has the 

inestimable advantage of allowing each person to suit his 

own taste as to how much of each commodity or service he 

needs or desires, we cannot expect, in any future near enough 

for us to be really interested in it, that all the members of any 

large society will have risen to a sufficiently high degree of 

civilisation to permit of communism all round. Moreover, 

it would always be desirable that the individual should 

have some power of commanding what his fellow citizens 

do not desire, if only to enable “ pioneering ” in work or 

pleasure. Socialists contemplate accordingly a régime of 

separate personal incomes, reckoned and paid (there being 

no specially Socialist “‘ currency craze”) in whatever 

currency is found most expedient. These incomes, which 
each citizen will spend as he pleases, will be either allow- 

ances to non-effectives or else payments to enable those 
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who are rendering service to maintain themselves in efficiency. 
Now, what is required for maintenance in the fullest efficiency 
does not, so far as the sphere of individual expenditure is 
concerned, vary very much in costliness from person to 
person. All that a particular vocation requires for its 
utmost efficiency, whether it is the laboratory of the scientist 
or the public hospitality of the Lord Mayor, will, of course, 
be provided apart from the personal income. The tendency 
to equality of stipend will therefore be strong. But this does 
not mean that for different services there will be identical 
conditions. Thé persons engaged in a particular service 
may plead (or the physiologists and doctors may report) that 
full efficiency requires in their case something more or some- 
thing different than with other services; so that public 
economy itself calls for an additional expenditure in one form 
or another. On the other hand, the recruiting for any 
particular service may meet with difficulties: the young 
people may not voluntarily come forward in the number 
required to maintain the service at its proper strength, equal 
to meeting the public demand. In that case, the relative 
attractiveness of the service must be increased: it may be 
by a readjustment of hours of labour and holidays; it may 
be by some special honour or esteem given by the public. 
The same considerations apply as to particular offices, 
ranks or grades of service. Most people possessing the 
ability to direct actually prefer to be officers rather than 
privates in the ranks ; and, assuming that service is universal, 
do not need to be induced by any extra consideration to 
become officers rather than remain in the rank and file. If, 
however, there is any difficulty in getting all the talent 
required to fill all the places that exist, the conditions must 
simply be rendered more attractive in whatever form is found 
expedient. The idea that the only motive that will 
induce the able man to put forth his powers—when public 
honour and a sense of social service and the joy of exercising 
his faculties alike fail—is more costly food, or an ostenta- 
tious personal expenditure greater than that of his fellows, 
is, we believe, an illusion of vulgarity. What the strong 
man craves is, if not power, success, and the conventional 
marks of success which may be whatever society chooses. 
For his own consumption he asks only the conditions of 
efficiency. 

We may here clear away a common misunderstanding. 
Nothing can prevent the possessor of exceptional talent from 
exacting, if he chooses, in return for the exercise of that 
talent, just as much as the community will pay rather than 
forego it. If an Adelina Patti refuses to sing unless she is 
paid 1,000 guineas a night, and if there are sufficient persons 
who wish to hear her in combination at this price, she will be 
able to exact it. It is, however, worth noticing that the 
enormous fees and salaries, to which we are at present 
accustomed, would cease when there are no customers 
who themselves have extravagant incomes. A less fanciful 
case is that of the possessor of great inventive or administra- 
tive ability, who might refuse to work for his country, 
and threaten to transfer his talents to another community. 
Here the Socialist State, like any other, would simply 
have to allow whatever is requisite to retain this ability 
for the use of the community which wants it. So long 
as we remain imperfectly civilised, and so long as many 
of us hesitate to “ choose equality,” those who have excep- 
tional talent in public demand will be able, if they choose, to 
extract a certain “ rent ” from the community, over and 
above the maintenance and other conditions requisite for 
the fullest and finest use of that talent. Mr. Graham Wallas 
once referred to the possibility of there being a Duke of 
Shakespeare. The imperfectly civilised man of genius may, 
indeed, be the last of the robber barons! We will add only 
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that the resources of civilisation in dealing with robber 
barons are not exhausted. 

But the suggestion is unfair to the men of genius. As a 
matter of fact, we find even to-day, with all the enormous 
possibilities of pecuniary gain incidental to the capitalist 
system, that public authorities, whether State departments 
or municipalities, or even the humble working-class Co- 
operative Movement, have no difficulty in attracting to their 
service the best intellects of the country, at far lower rates 
of remuneration than these same persons could command in 
private enterprise. The artist, the inventor, the enthusiastic 
administrator is too busy exercising his faculty to be able to 
indulge in great personal expenditure on luxuries and 
pleasures. All that this type of man seems to demand is 
opportunity to exercise his function to the fullest degree, 
with security of livelihood for himself and his family, and, 
above all, the personal influence and public consideration 
that such a position affords. These requirements do not, 
in a properly organised State, make necessary any excessive 
personal stipend ; whilst it so happens that, with regard 
to personal influence and public consideration, the State, 
the Municipality, and the Co-operative Society are able 
to offer to citizens of this type much more than even 
the wealthiest capitalist has at his command. For the 
honour of humanity we may add that all experience shows 
it to be just the person of exceptional talent who is the first 
to respond to the motive of social service. The cynic finds 
himself for once on the Socialist side when he adds that this 
is especially the case whenever it has become the convention- 
ally and commonly accepted honourable thing to do ! 

But what about the woman who elects to be wife and 
mother? She is neither producing wealth nor in a position 
to exact a salary. Is she to remain for all time a “* depen- 
dant ” of the man, with her security of livelihood subservient 
to his caprice or capacity ? To this problem we devote the 
next article. 


Correspondence 
MILITANCY AND THE SUFFRAGE 


To the Editor of the New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Many in common with us must feel distress that, in the 
agitation for Women’s Suffrage, constitutional government has 
been defied, and the real issue obscured by methods of violence. 

It must be the desire of these, as it is our desire, to see the 
question brought back into constitutional channels. 

Unfortunately the ordinary democratic tribunal of this country 
is an unsuitable one because the members of that democracy are 
a privileged body of men only. A suitable tribunal would be 
composed of all men at present enfranchised and of all women 
who would be enfranchised under Mr. Dickinson’s Bill. 

There is, however, an obvious difficulty in obtaining the 
opinion of such a body. For instance, if the inquiry were carried 
out under the direction of any political committee its result 
would be open to suspicion. 

We, therefore, venture to suggest that a responsible ballot 
committee be formed in order to carry out an inquiry, and thus 
to ascertain the real opinion of the country ; and, further, we 
make the suggestion that, in order to secure a proper impar- 
tiality, the board be composed either of ministers and ex-ministers, 
or of the editors of leading newspapers of recognised standing. 

It is our belief that if such a vote were taken and found to be 
adverse to female suffrage, the only possible method of agitation 
open to Suffragists would be the educative one ; but we feel that, 
if the vote was found to be favourable to that suffrage, in order 
to restore the credit of representative government a Bill would 
have to be brought at once before Parliament. 

We who sign this letter are members of different political 
parties, and hold widely-different views with regard to the 
expediency of Women’s Suffrage.—Yours, etc., 

T. GRAHAM Brown. 
F. J. Marqults. 
E. WALKER. 


The University Settlement, 
Liverpool 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Si1r,—It is really depressing to find a paper like Tue New 
STATESMAN indulging in such misplaced sentiment over the 
militant Suffragists as is shown in this week’s issue. To speak 
of ** the new form of capital punishment legalised by the Cat and 
Mouse Bill” is surely a wholly inaccurate description of a totally 
unnecessary (and peculiarly stupid) self-inflicted torture. 

Again, it is said that “* if Mrs. Pankhurst should die, the Home 
Secretary will have personally to shoulder the whole responsi- 
bility.’ Why? The Home Secretary has not withheld food 
and water from Mrs. Pankhurst ; he would be within his rights 
even if he were to order her to be forcibly fed, since the law does 
not permit the suicide of any prisoner to be connived at by the 
authorities; therefore to hold him responsible for her wilful 
self-starvation would not only be grossly unfair, but super- 
latively ludicrous. Mrs. Pankhurst starves herself in order to 
escape from prison where she was put, not by the Home Secretary 
nor even by the judge who sentenced her, but by her own criminal 
folly and wilful incitement to disorder. Would THe New 
STATESMAN desire that the Home Secretary should interfere to 
protect Mrs. Pankhurst from the arm of the law, and thereby 
promote a general anarchy? For this is the only alternative, 
since it is obvious that it is not in the Home Secretary’s power to 
enfranchise women, and so remove the alleged cause of the 
disorder. 

The militants are fond of styling themselves martyrs and of 
boasting that they follow noble examples of medieval saints, 
who were persecuted and put to death for their mere opinions. 
But no Suffragists in England have ever yet been persecuted for 
their opinions, they have merely been restrained from encroaching 
on the liberties of their fellow men and women ; moreover, no 
martyr that ever gained a crown was known to threaten suicide 
as a means of escape from punishment, but rather bore the 
suffering with unflinching courage and joyful satisfaction ! 

Then as to the alleged inhumanity of arresting Mrs. Pank- 
hurst before she had had the gratification of attending Miss 
Davison’s funeral. Again, why should the Home Secretary 
interfere with the law? If the unfortunate jockey whom Miss 
Davidson threw had died as a result of that mad act, she would 
have been a man-slayer, if not a technical murderess, and if she 
had desired to commit suicide she might have chosen a level 
crossing and an express train, or a danger point in the London 
street traffic as a less harmful method to others, and an equally 
effective one of drawing further attention to an already over- 
boomed cause. 

No one denies that any form of suicide takes a considerable 
amount of physical courage, but to involve an innocent and 
unsuspecting jockey in such an act was unjustifiable, and was 
duly accepted by the populace as the result of a disordered 
brain. 

If every mad anarchist is to have a public funeral, and all his 
or her friends and sympathisers who happen to be in gaol or 
under police supervision are to be allowed to go free for the 
occasion, we must be prepared for an entire readjustment of 
all our notions of social order, if not indeed a wholesale inter- 
ference with our civil liberties. 

Far from the “ prevailing sentiment in the country” being 
one of sympathy with and admiration for the perpetrator of the 
Derby outrage, there is an ever-growing detestation of all this 
mock martyrdom and false heroism in the name of the Enfran- 
chisement of Women, of which I have been a life-long supporter. 

Yours, etc., 
ETHEL JONSON. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—May I comment briefly on the two paragraphs in your 
current issue about Mrs. Pankhurst ? What would you have the 
Government do? What are your own views about “ hunger- 
strikes’? ? You say: “ If Mrs. Pankhurst should die, the Home 
Secretary will have personally to shoulder the whole responsi- 
bility.” Is Mrs. Pankhurst, then, not responsible for her own 
actions ? I know many people think this is the case, but I should 
hardly have expected it from you. 

It seems to me there is (as Mr. Asquith recently said about 
Tariff Reform) a great deal of ** sloppy thinking *’ going about on 


this question. But sloppy thinking is the very last thing we 
expect from you ; so would you be good enough to let us know 
what you think about hunger-strikes? Should all hunger 
strikers be let out of gaol? Or only women? Or only believers 
in women’s suffrage? If you say your remedy is that the 
Government should bring in a Bill to give votes to women, I must 
point out that under our glorious constitution such a Bill must 
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be brought in by a unanimous Cabinet. As half the present 
Cabinet consider that women’s suffrage would be a disaster to the 
country, of course this cannot be done. Do you wish half the 
members of the Government to forswear themselves and support 
a measure they think would be disastrous? Or do you wish 
Mr. Asquith to resign and let in a Conservative Government, not 
a quarter of whom would be in favour of giving women the vote ? 

My own views are fairly simple. I think it only fair to mention 
them as I am asking for yours. Firstly, as to the hunger-strikers. 
No brutal feeding by force and no feeble opening of the prison 
gates to any criminal who wants to go out. I hold with the 
philosophers of old that the right to leave this life when he 
chooses—in other words, to commit suicide—is the inalienable 
right of every man ; though I admit I would use all the * moral 
suasion ” at my command to prevent anyone from doing such a 
thing. 

As to “ Votes for Women *—of which I have been in favour 
probably longer than yourself—it is our absurd and anti-demo- 
cratic system of Party Government which has prevented this 
reform being carried years ago, and I believe the shortest way to 
attain our ends even now is to fight for the complete abolition of 
the Party System. Under a sane Parliamentary system of 
Government a good majority in the House could carry any legis- 
lation it chose. And though the “ militants *’ have succeeded in 
turning a majority of well over a hundred into an absolute 
minority in four or five years’ time, and though they have con- 
trived to change the apathy of the country on the subject into 
violent hostility, still I believe we could soon create that majority 
again if there were any certainty of its being able to have its own 
way when created.—Yours, etc., 





SUFFRAGIST. 

pes can only repeat that if the Government for any reason 
will not bring in a measure enfranchising women it is not our 
business to find them another way out of their dilemma. We do 
not indeed believe that there is another way out that is open to 
statesmen professing Liberal and democratic principles. It is as 
though we were asked : ** What is the Tsar of Russia to do with 
the revolutionaries who seek to overthrow his despotic govern- 
ment, except send them to Siberia?" Our sympathies are with 
the revolutionaries ; we object to them being done to death in 
Siberia ; but it would not be our affair—even if it were possible— 
to suggest means by which the Tsar can maintain the present 
régime, and at the same time avoid outraging civilised standards 
of justice.—Ep. N. S.] 





LIVES VERSUS PROFITS 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—A friend having sent me a copy of your issue of 21st inst., 
I ask your courtesy to allow me a letter on this subject. 

About sixteen years ago, a high official of the Board of Trade 
wrote asking me to call, and it was my first personal acquaintance 
with that very obdurate institution. On receiving me, that official 
told me he had unearthed my correspondence with the Board of 
Trade during the previous twenty years, with its continuous appeal 
to save the railway servants’ lives and limbs, that in the whole of 
that period I had not asked for anything or any consideration 
for myself, and he felt he could discuss the subject with me 
without reserve; he further said that of all the many facts I had 
supplied, and which he also had investigated, I had only once gone 
wrong, and that was a single figure in a date. 

Some two years later the whole railway interest in the Kingdom 
was up in arms facing Lord Salisbury’s Government, which had 
introduced the Automatic Couplings Bill of 1899, and succeeded 
in killing that merciful measure. 

it was then that Mr. Acworth, your railway companies’ cham- 
pion of 1913, became a Royal Commissioner on the very first 
Commission in 59 years to investigate accidents to railway 
servants. As such he listened to evidence of a character most 
damning to the railways; he heard amongst other things one 
general manager admit how out of one group of 48,000 railway 
servants on his railway one in seven were either killed or injured 
in a single year, and that under the very partial demands of the 
Board of Trade only about three out of five of those reached the 
Board of Trade Returns. Mr. Acworth also presumably listened 
whilst Sir Francis Marindin, for twenty-two years Inspecting 
Officer of the Board of Trade, told the Commission that numbers 
of other deaths and injuries annually appearing under other 
shunting headings, above and beyond those recorded in the 
coupling and uncoupling column, are directly or indirecily due to 
our present shunting pole system of coupling ; and he must have 
heard Sir Francis as he gave emphatic evidence of the urgent 


necessity for automatic coupling when he declared, “I think it 
would be the only absolute remedy.” 

Among those present at those sittings were many junior railway 
officials and other persons, of whom I was one. Only last year I 
chanced to meet one of those officials, whom I had not seen since 
those days—he now holds one of the highest positions in his 
company—and we again had a talk on automatic couplings ; he 
agreed with me that this question has yet to be settled, but that 
no general manager in the Kingdom dare be the one to re-open 
the question under existing circumstances. He is quite right— 
the general manager who, with earnest effort, sought to provide 
an efficient automatic coupling to-day, however good, cheap and 
simple, would be boycotted by every other railway, and however 
much they valued him personally, his directors would be put 
under such pressure that they would have no alternative but to 
part with him. 

Now Mr. Acworth has reputation on railway matters, railway 
property, statistics, dividends, accounts, etc., all affecting profits ; 
he admits that the Act of 1871 remains unchanged which requires 
reports of deaths occurring within 24 hours of accident, as you 
rightly stated in your article ; how is it, then, that this shrewd 
and experienced investigator of all that concerns the railway 
shareholders’ property and profits “ passes over to the other side 
of the way ” when he sees these very shareholders’ servants dead 
or dying or in peril ? 

Had he pursued this subject, the first thing he would have 
encountered is the form on which all railways have to make their 
returns of accidents to the Board of Trade, with its specific 
directions at the head of the columns as to reports of those dying 
within twenty-four hours of the accident. He would next have 
turned to the returns of the injuries to railway servants and 
found that the returns of 1896 were 70 per cent. over those of 
1895, that the returns of 1907 became 40 per cent. more than 
those of 1906, because the Board of Trade at each of those years 
had required more facts of the railways, and he would have dis- 
covered there are more yet to come, when the nation insists on 
further revelations. Then he might have seen that whilst in 
1902 the total returned by the railways was 14,116 accidents, 
in 1911 they were actually 14,176 more, i.e., 28,294, and that 
1912 returns are even higher, and that at last year’s total, in 
ten years 286,000 servants by the railway companies’ own 
figures are killed or injured at their work; and if Mr. Acworth 
be a railway shareholder (as I believe he is) I ask him if 
he is satisfied that his own dividends should come from an 
industry at such an awful price of needless death and suffering ? 
Then Mr. Acworth, as a humane man and sympathetic investi- 
gator, would have further wanted to know what prevents a Board 
of Trade that is in real earnest from following up and recording 
in full the numerous deaths of railwaymen which most un- 
doubtedly do occur, and of which the nation never hears a word. 
Then he might, as the writer did in the matter of coupling 
accidents, follow it up to discover that the deaths recorded in the 
ten returns ending the 31st December, 1907, as only 160 were 
much nearer 600; and that if the truth could be obtained, as it 
is the nation’s right to have it, and the Board of Trade’s duty to get it, 
the 403 railway servants dead of 1912 would come out well over 
1,000. 

This cannot rest here. Will not some friend of railway men in 
the House of Commons obtain a full statement of all railway 

servants returned as killed for the years 1901 to 1912 inclusive, 
giving the date of each fatal accident, the date the sufferer died, 
the date on which the inquest was held, the date on which each 
accident was reported to the Board of Trade, the date on which 
it was entered as such by the Board of Trade, and finally the dates 
of every death included by the Board of Trade on which no inquest 
had been held? Such a return will prove the fallacy of imagining 
that our Government’s annual records of this slaughtering of 
human beings by our railway system are any measure of the 
numbers that do die.—Yours, etc., 
T. A. BROCKELBANK. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—May I have a little space in which to deal with one or 
two points raised in your discussion with Mr. W. M. Acworth ? 
According to your original statement, the country does not know 
the real number of fatal accidents to railway servants, as the 
Board of Trade regulations require that a fatal accident must be 
reported within twenty-four hours of its occurrence. In support 
of your statement you might have quoted the order of the Board 
of Trade dated December 2Ist, 1906, based on the Railway 
Regulation Act of 1871, which reads: “ All fatal accidents .. . 
to be reported by telegraph or otherwise within twenty-four hours 
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after the occurrence of the accident...’ On the 17th inst. 
Mr. Wardle put a question in Parliament on this very Act. He 
asked the President of the Board of Trade— 

whether, under the Regulation of Railways Act, 1871, section 6, and 
the Board of Trade Order of December 21st, 1906, provision is made 
for the transfer from the non-fatal to the fatal list of accidents in the 
case of death resulting after the accident is reported to the Board of 
Trade ; and what period is allowed to elapse between the accident and 
death in recording such accident in the fatal or non-fatal list ? 

To the real vital point of the question—whether provision is made 
for the transfer—no answer was given. Here is the reply from 
Mr. J. M. Robertson : 

Where an injury originally returned as non-fatal subsequently 
proves to be fatal, the accident is recorded as a fatal one if the death 
occurs [and is reported?| before the issue of the annual figures—.e., 
within about three months after the end of the year in which the 
accident occurred. 

Which is worthy of Mr. John Burns. It means, ** You leave these 
things alone. We know our own business, don’t we?” If Mr. 
Aeworth, or anyone else, is satisfied with the above, then one can 
only ask why on earth the Board of Trade is required to frame 
any rules at all. May I repeat your assertion, that the distinction 
between “* killed ” and *“* dead ” is a useful one for the companies ? 

With reference to some of the other points, I have worked from 
six o'clock in the morning to two o'clock in the afternoon of the 
following day, at the most dangerous occupation there is on the 
railway—thirty-two hours at a stretch without a break except 
for meals, and during that time I must have broken at least a 
dozen rules some scores of times. I have actually been told by 
an inspector to be careful not to break rules, and in the next 
sentence to wait until his back was turned before going on with 
my work, as he knew I was going to break them. Surely the 
reinstatement of Richardson by the Midland, and the company’s 
agreement to give written instructions in future, was an admission 
that the control system is dangerous. As to Mr. Acworth’s 
statement, that “the loss of life in shunting with automatic 
couplings in America was three times as great as in the United 
Kingdom without them,” and his subsequent admission that 
“the introduction of automatic couplings in America did result 
in a considerable reduction of coupling accidents,’ two statements 
which seem—at any rate by implication—mutually destructive, 
I should like to ask him this question: “Is it not a fact that 
before the American railways were forced to adopt automatic 
couplings the coupling accidents were 45 per cent. of the total, 
and in 1910, after a period of working with automatic couplings, 
the coupling accidents were reduced to 5 per cent. ? ” 

Yours, etc., 
ROWLAND KENNEY. 


THE WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT BILL 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your current number you say it would have been far 
sounder statesmanship for the Church to have been allowed to 
keep her ancient endowments, and I now see it is stated that one 
of the banners carried in Saturday’s procession against the above 
Bill bore the inscription : ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.” 

Your observation suggests that the Church is being subjected 
to a pecuniary deprivation, and the interesting banner pre- 
sumably proclaims that the Church is being robbed. Both lead 
me to put the inquiry, ‘“* What is the ‘ Church’ ? ”—a‘ very 
simple question which, so far as my reading goes, is seldom 
asked, although it is one which is fundamental. 

There is no corporation known to the law as the Church of 
England. There are various individuals or corporations sole 
possessing rights of which they ought not to be deprived without 
compensation, but “the Church” as a single corporation does 
not exist. It is a mere abstraction ; or, if we wish to define it 
concretely, then it is simply the ecclesiastical department of the 
State. 

Now an abstraction cannot own property, and cannot therefore 
be the victim of theft, nor can the State rob itself. If the latter 
likes to carry on an ecclesiastical department and devote certain 
funds to defray the cost, it is free to do so ; if it likes to discon- 
tinue that department, it is equally within its moral rights. 
Hence the suggestion that the “ Church ” is being deprived of 
her endowments has no foundation in fact, and the application 
of the injunction not to steal is ludicrous. 

A few quotations from eminent authorities may not be inappro- 
priate. Said a former Bishop of Manchester, “The fact was 
that, materially and logically speaking, there was no such thing 
as the Church of England. . . . The property of the Church is 
national property in the sense that it was originally given for 
national purposes, and that the nation, as represented in Par- 
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liament, has the right to see that it is properly distributed and 
usefully applied.” Lord Eldon intimated that he knew “no 
difference, as to the persons of whom they were composed, 
between the Church and the State.” Said Dr. Freeman, * The 
Church of England as a single body has no property ” ; whilst 
Lord Bramwell described the emoluments of the clergy as “* wages 
of the State.”” The late Lord Coleridge defined Church endow- 
ments as “ endowments given to and taken subject to State 
control, on State terms, upon conditions laid down by the State, 
and liable to be altered by the power that laid them down” ; 
and the late Lord Derby intimated, ‘“‘ To my mind, so far as right 
is concerned, the Legislature may do what it chooses in regard 
to any endowment without injustice, provided only that the 
rights of living individuals are respected.” 
I am, sir, yours, etc., 
Jno. Geo. GODARD. 


[We have no doubt that Mr. Godard is right when he assures 
us that the Anglican Church does not exist, cannot own property, 
and therefore cannot be deprived of property, but the argument 
does not impress us. To the ordinary non-legal mind—our own 
for example—the Church does exist, has in fact owned and enjoyed 
this property for centuries, and is being deprived of it. It may 
be that there is ample historical and moral justification for 
depriving her of it; but the broad fact remains that a large 
section of the community honestly regard the action as theft ; 
and our contention was that it is, on the face of it, unwise 
statesmanship to arouse so much genuine resentment for the 
sake of so comparatively paltry a sum. We admitted, however, 
that the Government had no practical alternative.—ED. N. S.] 


SYNDICALISM IN ENGLAND 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I reply to the letter from Mr. T. James Fisher on 
my article ** Syndicalism in England,” that appears in the issue 
of your paper dated June 21st. 

Mr. Fisher would seem to have fallen into the error, so common 
to critics of “* new movements,” of imagining that a person cannot 
be a Socialist, Syndicalist, Suffragist, or whatever it may be— 
and at the same time a citizen. If he will read again the article 
by E. J. B. Allen, of which he makes mention, I think he will see 
that the “ we” refers throughout to the workers as a whole, 
and not to any particular section of them. Incidentally, I may 
mention that Allen was writing about Industrial Unionism, and I 
about Syndicalism. 

Perhaps you will allow me to quote one or two Syndicalist 
writers in support of my contention that Syndicalism does not 
mean the “ Mines for the Miners.” Jouhaux, secretary of the 
C.G.T., commenting on another criticism, says in the Bataille 
Syndicaliste of January 3rd, 1913, “* We invite them (the critics 
in question) to come to their next examination of our theories in 
a more business-like frame of mind, which will prevent them from 
stating that the Syndicalist ideal consists in capturing the mines 
for the miners, the railways for the railwaymen, and other 
* Simple Simon ’ conclusions of that character.” 

Guy Bowman, secretary of the I.S.E.L., writing in the Daily 
Herald of November 25th, 1912, says: “* Syndicalism is but a 
means to an end ; the end is Communism. We of the Industrial 
Syndicalist Education League set forth our object in a bold 
generalisation—the capture of the industrial system and its 
management by the workers themselves and for the benefit of the 
whole community.’ Gaylord Wilshire, in his pamphlet “ Syndi- 
calism, What It is,” says: ‘“ Syndicalism proposes that this 
control of the technical processes now exercised by the capitalist 
shall pass to the various groups of organised workers of the 
various industries. The product which is now the property of 
the capitalist would become under Syndicalism the property of 
the community. Syndicalism has no thought of arranging 
industry upon the basis of each group of workers in each industry 
holding up the community to the full extent of its economic 
power.” 

I could multiply quotations, but have given reference to repre- 
sentative Syndicalists of England, France, and the United 
States. However, as Mr. Fisher has appealed to Allen, I may 
refer him to the latter’s pamphlet ‘* Revolutionary Unionism,”’ 
pp. 14, 15, where he will find some interesting remarks that are 
too long to quote here. 

In face of these very definite statements I cannot think that 
Mr. Fisher is justified in saying that the Syndicalists “ have 
failed lamentably in explaining their aims.” The failure would 
seem to lie rather with those who, reading, presumably, as they 
run, misunderstand the plainest English.—Yours, etc. 

H. W. M. G. 
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Miscellany 


THE BADGER GOES 


. REGRET to say I shall have to part with my 
| place here. My increasing infirmity and other 
matters, including foxes, leave me no option. 
These midnight, and, hereabout, all-day too, marauders 
are more than a poor man can stand.” It is a passage 
from a random letter in the post of this week. If 
Beatrix Potter could make the badger get on his hind 
legs and take ink-dipped pen between his claws, such a 
letter might well have been written by Brock himself. 
Even now the fox-hunters on holiday are digging him out 
from his stronghold because they have some cloudy 
objection to him as a rival of their pet, the fox, but mostly 
because badger-baiting is a sport towards which those 
engaged in the seamy side of fox-hunting are drawn. 
It is a great thing to possess a dog of such courage that 
he will go to earth after a badger and have pieces bitten 
out of his face till he is blind with blood—and that for 
hours without a chance of coming to grips with his 
enemy. It is fine to ply a few agricultural labourers 
with cider and urge them to dig against the entrenching 
labours of one badger, while the other is kept busy biting 
the dogs ; and fine to deal with the evicted animals when, 
at the end of a day’s digging, they break out and try to 
escape. The musky odour of that last fight and the 
pandemonium of snarling and barking are actually more 
exciting than the worrying of a small fox by twenty or 
thirty big dogs. So the badger who feels his infirmity 
increasing, and who cannot keep himself very quiet 
indeed, had better remove betimes—if he has, any more 
than the peasant, any other place to go to. 

They say that the fox would soon become extinct in 
our shires if it were not for the fox-hunters, who preserve 
him to serve their sport. In a fair fight the badger would 
last longer than the fox, yet he has been exterminated 
from probably half our English counties. He has a 
better chance in the outer suburbs of London, where 
there is very little hunting, than anywhere else, perhaps, 
within eighty miles. He lingers, no doubt, in Epping 
Forest, and perhaps in Richmond Park, in either of 
which places we should be inclined to give his race a 
longer lease than anywhere the London side of Wales 
or the Pennines. So the writer’s badgers, in no matter 
which of the hunting shires, were precious creatures, to 
be enjoyed in secret and kept from the knowledge of their 
enemies as long as might be. On rare nights or in the 


_very young dawn he might see one or other, or both of 


them, shuffle furtively out or home, or trace a little of 
their wanderings by what the night had left for daylight 
to discover. It is an education in the habits of a very 
special animal to inspect the little sanitary arrangements 
and economies round a badger’s sett. The dirty, and 
therefore often mangy fox has nothing of the like to its 
credit. It does not know how to scratch out a home 
that shall be more than a hole in the ground ; does not 
know the value of an airy chamber with a sleeping bench 
on warm sand ; and has no idea whatever of drying grass 
and moss and carrying it within for bedding, always 
renewed at the spring cleaning. 

If fox-hunters only knew what was best for their own 





pets they would let the badgers be. The fox is never so 
well housed as when it can, somehow or other, and best 
by making itself a nasty nuisance, turn a badger out of 
the quarters it has digged for itself. When rightful 
owner and intruder make shift to share quarters, the 
former digging out a fresh flat in the same mansion, there 
is very little to be said by the fox-hunter against the 
arrangement. Some go so far as to say that the badger 
becomes the fox’s scavenger, eating up the waste food 
that Reynard likes to turn into poison. But on rare 
occasions the families disagree, and then a fox-cub or 
two may come to an untimely end. Far more often the 
badger leaves in disgust and makes a new earth for some 
future fox, or cleans out the filthy tenement that another 
vixen has deserted in order to save her life. 

So much for the imaginary case against the badger, to 
which may be added the trivial grievance that its sett 
may save a fox now and then from the trouble of running 
for his life. The real fact against the badger is that his 
destruction provides sport in the season when there is 
no hunting of foxes. Not only the friends of foxes are 
against the brock, but some of their enemies also. The 
gamekeeper, who may be secretly ready to do the fox an 
ill-turn, has his count also against the badger. For the 
sake of an occasional pheasant’s egg more badgers are 
shot than are dug out, but when a digging party is on 
foot it can count on the co-operation of the gamekeeper. 
You have only to discover your badger, on anybody’s 
land, and if your digging party is respectable enough 
there is a country courtesy that almost gives you the 
right to be at him. To insist on giving sanctuary to the 
forbidden beast is almost equivalent to shooting a fox. 
No friend of the hunt dare refuse the pass when any 
flavour of the Kennels hangs about the pursuers. 

We could not persuade the farmer to stand by his 
badgers, though he had nothing against them and knew 
of their existence only by their good works. In the 
summer there are about the fields and in the hedges many 
scooped holes, globular and sometimes large enough to 
hold a football. The bottom contains a few papery 
fragments and a crawling wasp or two. In each of 
these round places the badgers have scratched up and 
eaten out of power of mischief a nest of ten or twenty 
thousand wasps. If they take a few nests of humble 
bees with their sweeter mess of grubs, they give com- 
pensation by swallowing some baby mice, some beetles 
and slugs, and other riff-raff generally thought to be well 
out of the way. So the farmer would have gladly kept 
his humble unobtrusive guests, and was sorry when the 
diggers found them and came to do them to death. But 
his neighbour’s need of sport made him helpless. 

It will, of course, be many years before this unique 
British mammal will be exterminated. Possibly the 
tide of fox-preserving, which has been of late decades its 
chief danger, is destined to wane; some even see signs 
of a set-back to that other enemy, the pheasant. If the 
thumb were removed now the badger would, with a 
little encouragement, come fairly quickly into his own 
again. He is a good coloniser, ruthlessly turning out the 
surplus population; and the emigrés travel well to 
establish their next secret hold on the country. But it 
must not be forgotten that when a species has for a few 
years been driven out, its place in a rather complex 
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cosmogony is apt to close up and become difficult or 
impossible of re-entry. For many years some people 
have been trying to acclimatise flowers and plants that 
they fancy might enrich our native flora. Some have 
actually lived here in past times, yet we believe that none 
of these re-introductions have taken root. Some un- 
desirables that have chosen to immigrate on their own 
account, such as the perfoliate Claytonia, the Lepidium 
called ‘“‘ Thompson’s Curse,” and a few others have done 
well and found or made themselves a niche. In a raw 
country like New Zealand such successes are more 
common. Some, though not all, of the humble bees 
have been successfully introduced there ; and in Australia 
the rabbit, the starling, and the lark have achieved more 
than their hoped-for success. 

In England we have the little owl as the sole con- 
siderable instance of a new introduction, or, as it is con- 
sidered, a re-introduction that has succeeded. The little 
owl spreads well, even though it has come into collision 
with the gamekeeper. Perhaps it was natural that it 
should find itself a place even better than that occupied 
by its extinct collaterals in England. So many other 
owls, hawks and other creatures of prey had been 
removed that the work of policing the small birds had 
got sadly into arrears. There is also a good deal of 
scavenging work for the badger to do, if he shall be 
suffered to come again to the places whence he has been 
wiped out. But in time Nature would find some other 
means of adjusting her balance, and when the badger 
applied to be taken on again he would be met with the 
notice, ‘‘ No hands required.” He clings pretty tightly, 
as the perspiring diggers and bleeding dogs can testify ; 
but fifteen men with four spades, three dogs, sacks, 
tongs and other implements of the “ sport,” are not 
quite fair odds. 

G. G. DEsmonp. 


THE SIGNS 
) aes: white and red my garden has ; 


So, when I miss her from my place, 
I see a colour through the leaves, 
And think it is her frock or face. 


Here, while I sit and read old tales, 
She comes to knit with needles bright ; 
She shows, by how she stabs with them, 
How she would punish a false knight. 


And though she speaks not any word, 
I see, by how she smoothes the cloth— 
That’s stretched across from knee to knee— 
She binds his wounds who bleeds for truth. 


W. H. Davies. 


THE CREATOR OF LIFE 


SMOND pulled down the upper part of his 
() attic window, and, resting his arms upon its 
top, looked down upon near gardens and 

distant roofs. The house stood upon a hill in North 
London, and Osmond’s attic overlooked south and east 
the vastness of the city. It was evening in late 


summer; the spring freshness of the leaves had 


a 


changed to that more sombre green which is the presage 
of decay, and their rustling seemed to his imaginative 
sensitiveness dry and autumnal. The mulberry tree 
in the garden below, always so late in budding that 
Osmond’s first spring in the attic convinced him it was 
dead, held its leaves green and intact as though flaunting 
the wisdom of their late appearance before their ageing 
brethren ; while a beech, repenting the spring precipi- 
tancy of its foliage, had already thrown some few 
tokens of premature age upon the ground. The fall of 
leaves was much earlier here than in the country; the 
smoke and acids of the London air did their work, and 
a mournful harvest awaited the first high wind. The 
mulberry would hold out to the last; when that was 
denuded winter was very near. 

The near view disposed Osmond to a melancholy 
purely impersonal, that vague sadness awakened in 
contemplative minds by anything which reminds them 
of the transitory nature of earthly things. He had 
been quite free from any such predisposition ; indeed, 
he was rather satisfied with the story he had just 
finished, and had moved to the window as a physical 
outlet to a spiritual exaltation. 

Galled by the near view’s denial of his optimistic 
mood, he instinctively turned to the farther one. To his 
right loomed St. Paul’s, more impressive than beautiful ; 
and immediately in front of him the Tower Bridge, 
rendered by distance as beautiful as impressive. These, 
with the Monument, were the only distant buildings 
he could identify ; of the many churches he could recog- 
nise only the nearer. Although the usual smoke haze 
hung over the City, it was pierced and glorified by a 
sunset radiance which spiritualised the world of roofs 
and made the city of dreadful night a city of beautiful 
dream. Rising above the monotony of East End 
roofs stood a building in white stone which always drew 
Osmond’s eyes at such an hour, it so focussed and 
reflected the sunset radiance. It was so recently built 
that the London smoke had not yet befouled it, and its 
white purity contrasted strangely with the older and 
darker spires, chimneys and towers. To Osmond it 
was a symbol, an affirmation of spiritual values in the 
face of the East End foulness above which it soared. 
The contemplation of its sun-irradiated purity lifted 
him into a mystical gladness, and he had often watched 
it engulfed by the smoky dusk with a sense of spiritual 
loss. 

As he regarded it now the white tower still held the 
sun’s last rays, and as they faded from it he looked 
around and realised how, even as he watched their last 
citadel, the night had been making firm its power upon 
the rest of the city. The twilight of the daylight had 
given way before the twilight of the night, and the city 
which had been so bright had become dull and sombre. 
Something of that sombreness crept into his mood as 
he gazed over the eastward prospect: the knowledge of 
what lay beneath those miles of roofs filled him with 
sadness. There were the slum, the fetid alley, the 
noisome public house, dirty half-naked children, and 
children of a larger growth who drank and brawled. 

Why did these people exist? To what end their 
foulness and degradation ? Were these poor creatures 
weary of their drab and sordid lives, or did each life 
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hold its justification to itself? That terrible heritage, 
the accumulated miasma of the scum and backwash 
of civilisation, the sphinx riddle which it must answer 
or perish, possessed his soul with foreboding. Formerly 
the exclusively literary mind could dwell serenely apart 
from the foulnesses of the world, feeling they were not 
its business, but now the social problem comes home 
accusingly even to the spiritually cloistered. To 
Osmond, as a writer of stories, it came as something 
personal and individual, devoid of the statistics and 
generalisations of the social reformer. A woman in rags 
depressed him more than a Poor Law report. Often in 
his evening walks had he shuddered before some ragged 
creature with a sense of personal guilt, moved not at the 
disgrace of her, but his own before her sight. His 
altruism was the selfishness of the fastidious: he wanted 
a happy world to save himself the pain of beholding an 
unhappy one, for the degradation of men and women 
hurt him through their likeness to himself. He could 
watch swine wallowing in filth with repulsion, but with- 
out humiliation, for he was not implicated in their 
swinishness; but the filth and degradation of creatures 
made in his image humiliated and shamed him. That 
very quality of mind which brought him the artist’s 
joy in his creative work tormented and depressed him 
before the foulnesses of his kind, for his unconscious 
egoism could not admit that the creatures in whose 
presence he shuddered at himself had a life distinct 
from his, and lived in worlds with their own criteria of 
beauty and happiness. His writer’s gift enabled him 
to put himself in their place, but his refinement was 
revolted at himself thus seen ; although his imagination 
permitted him to live their life, his finer mind was 
without their gross consolations and compensations, so 
that his desire to give the wretched creatures comfort 
and happiness was in reality the desire to give the things 
he esteemed good to an imaginary himself precipitated 
into their evil circumstances. For them as human 
beings he cared not a jot; his sympathetic imagination 
would prevent him from murdering them himself, but 
he could have given orders for their slaughter as a pre- 
liminary to the establishment of an ideal state with the 
greatest aplomb. In short, he was a modern altruist 
and social reformer, at once generous and _ selfish, 
compassionate and cruel, pitiful and merciless; but 
with all these qualities and defects accentuated by his 
psychological consciousness of them as a creator of life 
through the medium of fiction. 

Osmond, with no representative of the poor in the 
flesh before him, was contemptuous of them hidden in 
the thousands of mean houses spread before and beneath 
him. They served no purpose in the world; they were 
a misery in themselves and a cause of misery in others. 
Why did they exist? Would it not be better if they 
were all exterminated—painlessly, of course—but still 
exterminated ? Even a moment’s contemplation of the 
possibility cheered him, and he set to work repeopling 
the world with—Osmonds. Although we are all con- 


vinced and proud of our uniqueness, our egoism leads 
us to multiply ourselves in the ideal worlds of our 
creation. 

Osmond turned impatiently from the window, and 
left the attic and the house to take his customary evening 





walk in the poor quarter he had just been overlooking. 
He sauntered through the busy main streets, and turned 
at last down a narrow, deserted court. apparently a 
cul-de-sac ; but a narrow passage at the end led to a flight 
of steps under houses up to a main street running parallel 
to that he had just quitted. As he entered this passage 
he saw a boy of about twelve years of age sitting on the 
bottom step of the flight. A magnifying lens had been 
placed in the last lamp in the court in such a way as to 
throw the rays along the passage, and as he approached 
Osmond studied the lad by its light. There was evidently 
a similar lens in the lamp in the main street at the top of 
the steps, for a strong light played upon the lad from 
both sides. 

He was raggedly and filthily clad, and had no cap or 
shoes and stockings. His light brown hair was tousled, 
his hands coarse and dirty, his legs mud-splashed. 
Withal, he was neither feeble nor sickly; there still 
remained to him that vitality which carries many poor 
children through the early years so fatal to the slum 
child. He had quick, intelligent grey eyes, and grime 
could not hide the precocious sharpness of his face. It 
was an interesting face, at once pathetic, sharp, appealing 
and suspicious ; cynical, impudent and sad. 

Osmond’s heart was filled with the altruist’s facile 
pity as he neared him; his sympathetic imagination 
pictured himself thus sitting forlornly alone amidst dirt 
and squalor, and the idea tortured him. Then he 
wondered whether the lad had not his own criteria of 
beauty and excellence, and whether his pity was not an 
impertinence. Perhaps, after all, the boy enjoyed his 
universe ? This thought brought a whimsical impulse ; 
could he lead this lad into his own world, could he create 
for this poor creature the universe in which he lived and 
moved ? If he could, would the lad claim from life a 
material comfort correspondent with his spiritual re- 
birth ? 

How should he set about it? He must do something 
not contemplated as a possibility by the lad ; something 
foreign to his universe, which, like the slightest derange- 
ment introduced into the physical universe, would 
destroy it utterly. That once accomplished, the spiritual 
re-creation should be comparatively easy. 

Meantime he had reached the boy, with no resolve 
taken, and the awkwardness of carrying out the resolve 
imagined would have led him to pass without a word 
had he not found he could not mount the narrow steps 
unless the boy moved. The latter showed no intention 
of so doing; his eyes were raised to Osmond’s face— 
perhaps he wished to beg, perhaps the noise of footsteps 
had awakened him from sleep. Osmond stood a 
moment, undecided. 

‘“* Let me pass by,” he said at last. 

““Garn,” replied the lad. ‘“Carnt yer step over 
me?” 

Osmond made a humorous demonstration of hostility ; 
the lad sprang up, ran up the steps and stopped out of 
reach. 

“Go an’ yerself,”’ he said. 
eye in er minnit.” 

Osmond laughed, and, moved by his former whimsical 
impulse, took a half-sovereign from his pocket and held 
it out between his thumb and forefinger. The boy’s eyes 





“ You'll git er bleck 
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dilated and became extraordinarily bright, his mouth 
parted, and a delicate and tender blush suffused his 
cheeks beneath their grime. Osmond said nothing, but 
continued to hold out the coin smilingly. Conduct so 
different from that to which he was accustomed over- 
whelmed and astounded the lad; his eyes filled with 
tears; trembling and ashamed, he slowly redescended the 
steps, and as he took the coin his fingers gently caressed 
the hand that held it. Osmond was no less moved; his 
heart swelled with a great tenderness. And yet he felt 
triumphant and elate—he had destroyed the lad’s 
universe. 

The artist was filled with a joy more deep than any 
he had felt over the creations of his fancy as he looked 
down upon the living flesh and blood of his creation. 
He was filled also with a shyness unforeseen; his soul 
too, had been stripped bare, and he felt awkward and 
ashamed. But the responsibility of this new life was 
his—he must act. 

‘‘What is your name?” he asked softly, after a 
pause. 

** Bill.” 

** Bill what ? ” 

** Bill Simmons.” 

‘“* Why were you here alone ?” 

** Ain’t got now’ere else ter go to. 
sometimes.” 

‘* Where do you live? Where is your home ? ”’ 

** Ain’t got none.” 

‘“* Have you a father or mother ? ” 

‘** Ain’t got none,”’ replied the lad, with no sense of 
deprivation. ‘‘ Never ’ad none as I knows on.” 

‘** You had better come with me.” 

The lad rose without a word; his complete knowledge 
of the responsibility his new friend had incurred almost 
frightened Osmond. The latter’s wonder was resolved ; 
his creation would claim a material comfort correspondent 
to his new scale of spiritual values, and instinctively 
and without selfishness he would claim it of his creator. 
Osmond had not foreseen this, and as they went back 
along the court hand in hand, amidst his emotional 
unrest he felt perplexed at the consciousness that the 
hand placed so trustingly in his was there not only for 
the journey home but for the journey of life. 

Many, many times that evening did Osmond lay down 
his pen to go to look at the sleeping lad, and every time 
he did so the creator of life was filled with a sacred sense 
of responsibility before the life he had created. 

LircHFIELD Woops. 


I sleeps ‘ere 


HOW TO DESCRIBE THE 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT 
(IF YOU ARE P. W. W.) 


R. BONAR LAW sat down amid a faint 
attempt at cheering from his dispirited 
faction ; and the Prime Minister, a smile of 

complete mastery on his stern lips, walked to the table, 
arranged some papers on the brass-bound box, and 
squarely confronted the Opposition. A ripple of delight 
ran over the crowded Ministerialist benches, for Liberals 


knew that their beloved chieftain had the Tories at his 
mercy. Beginning with a few sentences of genial raillery, 
which made Mr. Bonar Law and Sir E. Carson shift 
uneasily in their seats and brought fusillades of mirth 
from the crowded Ministerialist benches, the Premier 
soon warmed to his subject. If the Tories thought this, 
said he, with massive sternness, why had they not said 
it before? The Tory front bench sat mute and a 
sickly smile flitted over Sir E. Carson’s sardonic counten- 
ance. If they believed this, continued the Premier, 
why had they never on any previous occasion either in 
the House or in the country (he gave these words a 
ringing emphasis, which brought a sharp challenging 
cheer from the crowded Ministerialist benches) given 
expression to what appeared to be their opinion ? Mr. 
Law flushed angrily, and seemed to have an intention to 
interrupt. If so, he thought better of it, and Mr. 
Asquith proceeded to a crushing and masterly analysis 
of the motives underlying the Tories’ cowardly and 
vacillating endeavours to sit on the fence. Mr. Balfour 
was leaning back, white with passion, and making a poor 
pretence of being asleep. A few of the young hotheads 
behind him tried to screw their courage up by inter- 
polating untimely and ill-mannered epithets, but they 
were soon brought to their senses by cries of “* beast ” 
and “dirty cad” from the Ministerialist benches, now 
rocking in a frenzy of triumphant enthusiasm. They 
relapsed into silence again under the flogging blows of 
the Premier’s massive peroration, and many of them 
slunk furtively out of the chamber when he worked up 
to his climax.* When he resumed his seat the whole of 
the coalition parties sprang to their feet and waved 
handkerchiefs and order-papers. I have never witnessed 
a more memorable scene. The Tories have been finally 
exposed beyond recovery. 

* Note —The above climax ran as follows :—** Mr. Speaker, sir, I have 
but one more word to add, and that is this. My colleagues and myself 
never have in the past, do not now, and will not in the future retire by 
one hair’s-breadth from the position which we have taken up on this 
great question ; and not all (if I may use the term without offence) the 
fuliginous abuse and sesquipedalian and anthropomorphic linguistic 
aberrations of the right honourable gentleman opposite and his friends 
will induce us to abandon, nay, to modify to the extent of a single iota, 


the promises and the pledges that we have given to the country, and of 
which the country expects, and rightly expects, the fulfilment.” 


Art and Drama 
VARIOUS PROPERTIES 


F anyone is desirous of testing his convictions as to the 
I respective merits of the older and most recent methods 
of painting, he cannot do better than go to the Gros- 
venor Gallery, where he will find an assortment of the work 
of Albert Besnard, which includes pictures dating from 
1879 to 1912. A third part of a century is a long stretch 
in a man’s life, but it seems almost incredible that The Pass 
of the Langar is from the same hand as the portrait of Madame 
Lerolle and her child which hangs next to it. 
As a mere reporter of what is going forward in the world of 
art—or backward—I suppose it would be considered indecent 
for me to express any personal preference for the old or the 


new. The public, and the public alone, must be the judges 


of what is good and what is not good, the umpires as to when 
a picture is out or not out of drawing, the jury that decides 
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whether it is guilty or not guilty of absurdity, the inquisition 
that pronounces on its sanity or insanity. When they carried 
Cimabue’s picture round the streets of the city they consti- 
tuted themselves for all time the sole and supreme arbiters 
of what painting was and what it was to be. Ever since the 
days of Cimabue painters have taken the hint, and painted 
gaily away on the lines laid down by him—terribly modern 
lines which ran ruthlessly over every existing tradition— 
without ever stopping to think whether they were right or 
wrong. The public had decided, by acclamation, what they 
wanted, and the painters went on giving it to them. 

Suddenly, after this tradition has been steadily developing 
for over six hundred years, and, according to every sign, was 
firmly established for all time, arises a school of innovators, 
whose only object seems to be to setevery tradition at defiance. 
These men appear to claim that they have discovered entirely 
new principles in painting which, if they should prove to be 
sound, can hardly fail to relegate the contents of all the 
European galleries to the realms of pure archeology or to the 
scrap heap. Like Cimabue, they are disregarding the tradi- 
tional methods of painting; unlike him, they have not (so 
far) achieved popular acclamation. 

Perhaps it will come. Meanwhile I should like to call the 
reader's attention to the colour, the quality, the design, the 
everything, altogether and in detail, of the portrait of 
Madame Lerolle, and ask whether he would prefer to add 
that to our national possessions or one of the newer pictures. 
There is plenty of variety among these, and abounding talent ; 
for technical achievement there is hardly anything as good as 
No. 2, Women Bathing, which is a perfect marvel of painting. 
Or there is The Man with the Y ellow Mask—but perhaps I had 
better not hamper his choice. 

The Royal Society of Portrait Painters are holding their 
twenty-third exhibition at the Grafton Galleries. If there is 
nothing that is supremely good, there is a great deal that is 
pleasing and charming, more particularly in some of the 
simplest portraits, where there has been least attempt at pose 
or apparatus. Mrs. Louise Jopling has hit off Mr. Plowden 
to the life, and the catalogue certainly ought to have quoted 
** Oh, could she but have drawn his wit,” ete. Mr, Graham 
Robertson’s Stanley Littlejohn, in the Octagon, suffers 
nothing from juxtaposition with Mr. John Sargent’s head of 
Sir Hugh Lane, nor Mr. Markham Skipworth’s little “* por- 
trait study,’ across the room, with Mr. Lavery’s skating 
scene. 

Mr. Orpen holds the place of honour with the formal 
portrait of Sir John Anderson—formal, that is to say, 
without being stiff, as it is dignified without pomposity. Why, 
oh, why, didn’t he paint the Royal Family? With the 
learned and serious classes the Scottish painters seem to be 
most successful; Mr. Lorrimer’s Father Macan and 
The Late Alexander Moffatt are extraordinarily good, and 
so is Mr. Fiddes Watt’s Master of St. John’s, Cambridge. 
The military have long been waiting, though possibly 
without knowing it, for another Reynolds or Raeburn to 
paint them in red coats without looking like pillar-boxes; 
and if Mr. Frank Calderon will take his courage in his 
hands and work in large on the lines of his little picture 
of Major-General Ronald Maxwell, we may expect some 
gratifying results. Why not another Captain Orme ? 

Two or three of the minor exhibitions with which at this 
sunny season the complexion of London becomes freckled 
are of more than passing interest. The exquisite little 
pastels by M. Simon Bussy at the Carfax Gallery, to which 
M. Romain Rolland pays so charming a tribute in the 
form of a preface to the catalogue, are only “ minor” in 
respect of their sizeand number. Atthe Goupil Galleries are 
excellent works of a minor character by Mr. George Thomson 





and Mr. Henry Bishop, as well as a miscellaneous “‘ Summer 
Exhibition ” the bulk of which we should have been glad 
to see at the New English—in particular Mr. Walter Russell’s 
Before the Mirror. Messieurs Boudin and Bonvin, who 
were working in England in the ‘seventies, are represented 
by Henley Regatta and Un Grog respectively, both of which 
recall with pleasurable feelings the delicious teas of thirty 
years ago. 

But there are two new arrivals whose birth into the world 
of art is waiting to be chronicled. Mr. W. Arnold Foster 
makes a modest debut at Messrs. Chenil’s in the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, with a series of large crayon drawings, chiefly of the 
environs of Florence. Mr. Spenser Pryse, with a bolder 
splash, exhibits lithographs and paintings at the Leicester 
Galleries. The former was a Slade student, but apparently 
of conservative tendencies; for while his drawings are 
broad and sound, they show very little of modern influences. 
It would hardly be fair to say that Mr. Arnold Foster 
has imitated Turner, but that he has gone to him for 
inspiration is evident. Broad expanses of upland and valley 
and great stretches of cloudy sky are big things to deal with 
in crayon of almost uniform tint, and no one without original 
power could succeed as brilliantly as Mr. Foster has done. 

Mr. Spenser Pryse is a decided acquisition to the number 
of British artists whose work is likely to prove of permanent 
account. Some of his lithographs have already been shown 
to the public, but as a painter this is his first appearance, 
and a very striking appearance it is. If he errs, it is on the 
side of being over bold and free, which cannot be called a 
fault in a young painter and would be hailed with joy if 
detected in the work of some older ones. Experience to a 
man who can already paint like this will teach many things 
that are not learnt in a day, and the finish and subtlety of his 
lithographs show that he may be trusted to improve with 
every picture he paints. At present he seems a little over- 
joyed by the larger freedom of paint and canvas after the 
narrower limits of the stone, but we may look forward with 
confidence to seeing a portrait in oils as fine as the lithograph 
of The Conspirator when we see what is here. 

Apart altogether from his technical accomplishment, there 
is something vastly refreshing about his choice of subject 
and the broad, breezy way he looks at it—feels it. The 
possibilities of a “* point-to-point ” meeting have often struck 
me, and Mr. Pryse has realised them with delightful vigour. 
We all know how the trail of the shop window is over almost 
every picture connected with sport; some of us, possibly, 
how close is the resemblance of the ring at Kempton or 
Sandown to the Stock Exchange. Frith’s Derby Day, 
although it made the fortune of the Royal Academy, was 
nevertheless an entirely artificial composition, and the 
delectable savour of a real old English country meeting— 
where there is no telegraph and only one or two disreputable 
bookies—has never as yet reached the nostrils of a capable 
painter. Mr. Pryse has sniffed it all up, and his plain duty 
is to paint a great many more pictures like No. 11, or the 
lithograph No. 14. Stalking (No. 10) is another example of 
realism in sport which effectually lays the ghosts of Landseer 
and his imitators. Hammer and Tongs, too, brings coursing 
within the limits of the artistic—though Mr. Pryse will 
pardon the suggestion that he had seen Diana of the Uplands 
before he painted it. Yacht-racing on the Thames and 
Ottering are likewise pictures that would never do for coloured 
supplements to the County Gentleman or the Field. Nor 

are the Mare and Foal (a lithograph) exactly as the late 
Mr. Sturgess, or the living Mr. Charlton, would have depicted 
them. Where everything is changing so rapidly, what a 
pleasure it is to detect a change for the better ! 
RanDALL Davies. 
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ELIZABETH COOPER 


AST Monday the Stage Society performed, in a 
manner which, on the whole, did them great credit, 
Mr. George Moore’s comedy Elizabeth Cooper. We 
were tantalized and refreshed. Tantalized because the play 
came near to being much better than it actually was, re- 
freshed because—but I shall have to hover a little before 
dropping upon the quality which is delightful in this comedy, 
and doubly delightful because it is rare. When I say we 
were tantalized I do not merely mean that the play suggested 
possibilities beyond the author’s intentions; that is often 
true of a theme imaginatively handled. I mean that had 
Mr. Moore, working in his own way and within the limits 
he set himself, only packed the texture of his play closer, he 
would have triumphed beyond the reach of carping in a 
province of the drama at present only too little and too care- 
lessly cultivated. Elizabeth Cooper is pure comedy. That is 
to say, it is comedy of temperament and situation which keeps 
clear of farce on the one hand and ideas on the other. 
No opinions or preoccupations anyone could bring with him 
into a theatre could have made him think the play more 
or less amusing than he actually happened to find it. And if 
he did not find it entertaining, there were no allusions, hits 
or epigrams to persuade him irrelevantly that the author was 
witty. No one on the stage raised a laugh by saying “* Wait 
and see”’; no one indulged in sudden sarcasms upon royal 
academicians, judges, actor-managers, or suffragettes ; and in 
omitting these stimulants Mr. Moore showed an artistic con- 
scientiousness which, uncorrected, will make it hard for him 
to win the greater public and please “ that Juno of majestic 
size.” I doubt if he was even aware of the temptation, and 
if that is the case, I have a word to say. Not to feel that 
temptation at all argues a high calling, but a certain insen- 
sitiveness to the conditions of the theatre. A dramatist, if 
he is todeserve to be called anartist, must not yield helplessly 
to it; yet, for all that, he may do his work the better if Satan 
is continually whispering at his elbow. For a theatre audience, 
like a lion which is to be tamed, can hardly be overfed, it can 
hardly be given too much to bite on ; indeed, its powers of 
apprehension and digestion are stimulated by being satisfied ; 
and the danger of distracting attention and destroying pro- 
portion by charactcrising minor personages sharply, and 
making subordinate moments emphatic, which Mr. Moore 
evidently fears, is not so grave as that of giving the im- 
pression that the story is spinning thin. In the case of a 
conjurer patter and fuss are essential to bringing off the trick, 
but it is the pride of the dramatist to bring off his with as 
little of that as possible. I am not arguing that Mr. Moore 
should have indulged in patter and fuss, or that, like some 
successful dramatists, he should have an air of pulling out his 
watch from time to time exclaiming, “* By Jove, the next 
laugh is two minutes overdue,” and throw us anything ; 
only that since such shifts are utterly impossible to him, he 
should have taken the more care to weave incident and dia- 
logue into a closer, richer texture than he did. 

The theme of Elizabeth Cooper is an original one ; the story 
is one of impersonation. Lewis Davenant is a famous 
elderly author. Women have been very important to him, 
and love affairs, one suspects, his inspiration and its most 
delightful reward. But now he cares no more for amorous 
adventures. Their agitations have lost novelty and become 
too painfully acute, and an ascetic, contemplative epicure- 
anism suits his temper now. But, as Turgenev confessed 
about himself in old age, Davenant is still a man “ saturated 
with feminism,” and when an opportunity occurs for enjoying 
by proxy an unusually thrilling adventure, he takes it. One 


of his seeretary’s duties (Sebastian Dayne is also his cousin) 
is to answer the letters which Davenant continually receives 
a 


from women; and this, as you can fancy it might be, is a 
highly exciting occupation to a poetical youth, who would 
give anything to be in the great man’s shoes, and one to 
which he applies himself with ingenious ardour. Sebastian’s 
condition at this time is expressed in a song by La Fontaine, 
little known and so lovely that I will quote it : 


Fontaines, jaillissez ; 

Herbe tendre, croissiez 

Le long de ces rivages ; 
Venez, petits oiseaux, 
Accorder vos ramages 

Au doux bruit de leurs eaux. 


Vous vous levez trop tard ; 
L’ Aurore est sur son char, 
Et, s’en vient voir ma belle ; 
Oiseaux, chantez pour moi ; 
Le dieu d'amour m’appelle 
Je ne sais pas pourquoi. 


Imagine the pleasure to a man like Davenant of giving a 
young man in whom such a song might be singing a mistress 
and wings with which to fly to her! Davenant’s «‘ Elizabeth 
Cooper ” is to be performed at Vienna, and from there the 
most interesting of all the interestingly importunate ones has 
been writing him letter after letter. The prospect of being 
belaurelled, féted and feasted has been preying on him, and 
Sebastian’s ardent curiosity towards the Countess von 
Hoenstadt suggests the idea that Sebastian should go to 
Vienna instead, with permission to impersonate him just long 
enough to make the lady’s acquaintance. Scbastian leaps 
at the chance, but returns (Act II.) not only without having 
explained that he is not the great writer, but with the 
admiring lady herself, whom he has married! He implores 
Davenant to keep up the imposture until such time as he can 
muster courage to confess ; which the bothered old Cupid, 
longing to hear of raptures and adventures, consents to do, 
by passing as Sebastian’s secretary. The lady, how- 
ever, has seen through Sebastian long ago, and the only 
unpleasant surprise in store for her is that Sebastian in his 
capacity as Davenant’s secretary has been in the habit of 
throwing an ardour into his replies to other ladies which in 
the case of Priscilla Godby has led to a complication she 
supposes more serious than it is. In a fit of jealousy she 
begins teasing Davenant by making him believe he might 
have been quite as successful as his radiant young proxy. 
He responds with an alacrity designed to make her think with 
sudden seriousness how far she is prepared to go, and her 
revulsion reveals to her the genuineness of her devotion to 
Sebastian. It is a very pretty situation in artificial comedy. 
The dresses and the date, 1860, for which the author has the 
excuse that his plot depends upon the personality of an 
English author of European fame being quite unknown in 
a foreign capital, help us to give that latitude to our fancy 
which such comedy requires. Mr. Moore was indeed 
fortunate in his Countess. The lady is one who has the 
courage of her romantic day-dreams, the assurance of hard 
experience, and the petulance of spoilt youth. Miss Miriam 
Lewes can play as well as any actress in London an odd 
character of marked individuality. Her voice is arresting 
and peculiarly swect, and in this case she had at admirable 
command a pretty, purring, foreign accent. Mr. Reginald 
Owen, too, in a less difficult task as Sebastiar, was all 
that could be wished ; but Davenant, the most important 
character of all, went wrong. Mr. France acted with a 
consistency and accomplishment which made his interpreta- 
tion all the more disastrous to the theme of the play. 
He had a tightly buttoned professional air which belied the 
part of an ex-Lothario who fancifully delights to make 


love by proxy. 
DesMonp MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Y remarks a fortnight ago on the subject of the 
M Gissing Memorial elicited a somewhat pungent 
letter from Mr. Percy Withers, the Secretary of 
the Memorial Committee. Mr. Withers says that my 
questions “‘ are based on idle rumours set afloat by well- 
meaning but misguided people some three months ago, 
when the movement was first made public,”’ and these “* were 
all carefully inquired into by the Committee, and answered 
to their entire satisfaction.”” Complaints about the moncy 
going to Owens College, to which I said Gissing owed nothing 
but his expulsion, draw from Mr. Withers the rejoinder that 
‘* Gissing owed to his college just as much as a college has to 
give, and a clever, serious student has to take.”” The College, 
he proceeds, “‘ gave Gissing the knowledge of classics and 
history which served him so well and friendly in after years ; 
and the student showed his aptitude and appreciation by 
carrying off most of the prizes as spoil.” Mr. Withers then 
goes on : 

Ido not know by what right, or on whose authority, you drag into print 
the private affairs of those of Gissing’s relatives still living. This is no 
affair of the Committee’s, except that as individuals they must feel its 
impropriety, and, because of more intimate knowledge, regret the need- 
less pain thereby caused. But in case your remarks, if left unnoticed, 
should prejudice this Memorial to a writer held in increasing honour, 
and designed by warm admirers—many of them personal friends— 
to repair some of the earlier stupid neglect, I trust you will allow me to 
say that both the idea of a Memorial and especially the form it has 
taken have the warm approval of those ladies—the dead man’s relatives 
—whose privacy you molest. 


ok * x 


The ill-temper of this last paragraph may be allowed to 
pass; anyone who read my notes dispassionately could sce 
that in the references to Gissing’s relatives (of whose views 
[ expressly disclaimed knowledge) I particularly avoided any 
elaboration which might cause pain. Surely one may, without 
being accused of molesting privacy, suggest that if the public 
is asked to subscribe money to Gissing’s memory the money 
had better go to educating Gissing’s son than to educating 
other people at Owens College ? Without some reference to 
the circumstances of the family my argument could not have 
been made at all. When Mr. Withers’ comments reached 
me I referred them to an old friend of Gissing’s, whom 
Mr. Withers would probably call a “well-meaning but 
misguided person.”’ This gentleman writes : 

The notes were not based on idle rumour, but on the knowledge of 
Gissing’s oldest friends. When I saw the proposal for the Memorial 
I wrote to The Times. My letter was forwarded to Mr. Withers, who 
wrote asking for further information, among other things whether Mrs. 
Gissing was getting an old-age pension. I replied, and since have had 
no communication of any sort from him. 

‘What Gissing owed to Owens may be ascertained by any one from 
Wells’ introduction to Veranilda or Roberts’ book. I never heard 
Gissing refer to Manchester all the time I knew him in later years. No 
private affairs have been mentioned but such as are common knowledge 
to all friends and acquaintances. 

Of course the relatives would approve such a memorial; that Mr. 
Withers should think it possible that they should accept an offer to help 
them at the expense of such memorial points to the same want of 
delicacy as is involved in the inquiry as to whether Mrs. Gissing had an 
old-age pension. I have never claimed to be acting on behalf of the 
family or with their authority ; such a possibility would 
never occur to anyone who knows them, but I can say that I have 
behind me nearly all Gissing’s oldest and nearest friends. 


I regret that Mr. Withers’ letter should have forced me to 
molest the Committee’s privacy to the extent of showing the 
nature of the inquiries they made about Gissing’s mother’s 
circumstances. 





I observe in a well-known American magazine a “‘ feature ” 
that other journals might think it worth while imitating. 
Every paper gets letters from readers; so, often, do its 
contributors. Some people write to us in a tone of proper 
reverence, taking off their shoes (so to say) before treading 
the sacred pavements and bowing their heads low before the 
sight of so much accumulated wisdom. Others address us 
notes indicating that they are puzzled to discover whether it 
is our imbecility or our profligacy that is most conspicuous. 
The American journal in question prints a weekly selection 
of such letters. And the heading of the section—no, we 
should never have thought of this—is “ Brickbats and 
Bouquets ” ! 

1 x * 

Even poets get a stroke of luck sometimes; and one of 
the best and best known of them recently had a most 
enviable experience. On the recommendation of a friend, 
he was invited to submit a selection of his works to a weekly 
—not this present journal, I may add. He sent no fewer 
than sixty-eight lyrics. Appalled by their number, the 
editor held them up until Friday, when he packed them up 
in his bag with the intention of spending the week-end over 
them. Unfortunately he packed a bottle of whisky in with 
them. In the train the cork came out. The manuscripts 
were all drenched with the offensive fluid, and, too shame- 
fast to return them to the author in such a distressing condi- 
tion, the editor dropped the poet a line to say that he was 
accepting the whole sixty-eight. In time they will all be 
worked off. 

* * 

I noticed in a newspaper report of the Hyde Park Anti- 
Disestablishment meeting an interesting sentence attributed 
to the Bishop of London: “ We will not,” said he, “ stand 
by and watch our brethren dismembered.” 

* * cd 

Mr. Murray is issuing Science Progress in an improved 
form, under the editorship of Sir Ronald Ross, equally dis- 
tinguished for his researches into tropical diseases and the 
intense power of Philosophies, his little book of poems. 


* * * 
The hull of the sequel to Hilda Lessways is not yet above 
the horizon, but Messrs. Methuen have another novel by Mr. 


Bennett ready for the autumn. It is called The Regent, and is 
a sequel to The Card. We left Denny Machin, after his 
exploit in reoxydising the Bursley F.C., mayor of his native 
town, the youngest mayor the town had ever had. In The 
Regent his activities penetrate a wider field. Amongst other 
things he becomes a theatrical entrepreneur in London. 
What happens to him in that capacity I don’t know. But 
the best thing he could do, if he wanted to make things hum, 
would be to get hold of some of his creator’s plays. 
* 3K * 


Morris dances having been revived, it was about time 
somebody revived broadsheets and chap-books. It has now 
been done by Messrs. Ralph Hodgson, Lovat Fraser, and 
Holbrook Jackson, who have started publishing with “ The 
Sign of the Flying Fame” as their totem. Their song-sheets 
are twopence plain and fourpence coloured, which is a gross 
breach with tradition; but Mr. Fraser’s cuts are worth the 
extra money. A large, pinkish sheet gives a parable on Art 
through the Ages, suitably embellished, and a paper of 
stupendous magenta bears an excellent drawing of Captain 
Macheath. The little chap-books (at sixpence), in covers 
coloured with admirable crudity, contain poems and an 
essay on “ Town” by Mr. Jackson, which is very urban 
and quite wrong. 

SoLomon EaGLe, 
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NEW NOVELS 


Unpath’d Waters. By Frank Harris. Lane. 6s. 

The Adventuress). By Grorce WiLtoucupy. Max 
Goschen. 6s. 

Rosalind in Arden. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. Dent. 
6s. 

The Devil’s Admiral. By Freperick F. Moore. Grant 
Richards. 6s. 


There are no stories in Mr. Frank Harris’s new volume of 
the class and quality of Elder Conklin or of Montes the 
Matador, but all of them are written with the masterly ease 
of a practised and most skilful hand. The first three treat of 
what, for want of a better term, one may call New Testament 
themes, and, on the whole, I would rather say nothing more 
about them ; they will, I imagine, either please or displease 
the reader according to his theological or non-theological 
standpoint. They are original both in conception and 
handling. The longest story in the volume, The English 
Saint, is too long, much too long, for a short story, and it 
gives the unfortunate impression of being even longer than 
it is—an almost fatal fault in a short story, that. It gives 
the life history of a human fraud, who was so essentially a 
fraud that it was at rare intervals he was able to recognise 
himself as the thing he was ; whatever of light was in him was 
darkness. It contains one or two flat incredibilities ; it is 
incredible, for instance, that Gerald Lawrence would either 
have gained or have been able to sustain the reputation he is 
said to have made and held in Oxford. Even the callowest 
of undergraduates is not quite imperceptive, and sometimes 
has a keen eye for a humbug. It is incredible, too, that Mrs. 
Leighton would have married Gerald knowing him and 
understanding him so well as she did. There are lots of 
women in the world who would have married and been at 
pains to have married him, but not women of the type of 
Mrs. Leighton as Mr. Harris has so cleverly presented it. He 
has enabled us to know her inmost nature, and, therefore, 
to know that there was no demand of that nature which such 
a man as Gerald could in any way satisfy. Moreover, women 
of the Mrs. Leighton type generally know their own natures 
passing well. Is Mr. Frank Harris also among the Anti- 
Semites ? One must be excused for asking the question, for 
there are several portraits of Jews in this volume, and all but 
one of them, to say the least of it, are most remarkably un- 
flattering ; that of Mr. Jacob, the Hebrew money-lender, 
is as remorseless and as cruel in its way as was a certain 
masterpiece in painting of Mr. Sargent’s which appeared in 
the Royal Academy some years ago and set us all wondering 
how on earth the subject of it ever allowed it to get there. 
If Mr. Harris’s object, in publishing the rather lengthy 
dialogue called The Spider and the Fly, was to show that he 
knows all that is to be known of dubious City finance, he has 
triumphantly achieved it. The Irony of Chance is the story 
of a modern scientific miracle-worker who really could work 
miracles, but who, when the miraculous failed him, like 
Mr. Sludge, called deception to his aid, and who came most 
disastrously to grief just at the moment when there was no 
need for deception. 

Mr. George Willoughby has learnt something of the tech- 
nique of short-story writing. He recognises that from the 
short story the irrelevant must remorselessly be rejected. So 
it can justly be said of him that he never tells us too much, 
but it may not with equal justice be said of him that he never 
tells us too little. We should like to know a little more, for 
instance, of the interlocutors in A London Dawn; had he 
told us a little more of them—what, say, had been their pre- 
vious relations to one another—we might have guessed what 


“ 


exactly it was they were after, and then we should have been 
more interested in their conversation. We should have been 
conscious, perhaps, as we should always be made conscious 
in a duologue of this sort, that there was at the same time an 
unspoken duologue going on. In talk between a man and a 
woman who are upon or who have passed beyond the perilous 
edge of passion there always is an unspoken beneath the 
spoken duologue, and it is these unspoken passages that are 
interesting. By an odd arrangement, in the first story of 
this volume there is a kiss in a taxi-cab, in the second 
there is another kiss in another taxi-cab, in the third 
there is yet another kiss on the top of a motor-omnibus. 
None of these kisses amounted to much or had any very 
tragic or emotional consequences. In the first the lady 
kissed, one is assured by the author, and one believes 
him, did not lie awake all night thinking fondly of the 
gentleman who had kissed her, although it was her very 
first experience of that emotional sort. On the con- 
trary, she lay awake thinking of another man, not a gentle- 
man, who had not kissed her. The second kiss was the 
prelude to an elopement, but it was a dismal and abortive 
elopement which ended abruptly at the first railway station 
at which the eloping couple stopped. It ended by an angry 
woman’s returning by express train to her husband, and in 
a desolated university don’s recognising that he was ill- 
fitted by nature and his position for amorous enterprise. 
The third kiss had no dénowement of any sort or kind what- 
ever. Mr. Willoughby’s point of view is oh, so very much 
the point of view of the man of the world! He would write 
more convincingly if he were not quite so conscious as he is 
of holding it. When he allows himself to be just the least 
bit in the world sentimental, as he does in Lily May, he 
evokes from his reader a sentimental response. 

A change, difficult to describe, but quite perceptible, has 
come over the literary style of Mr. Marriott Watson. Some- 
thing of an emollient sort would seem to have got into it, and 
to have made it more like that of—well, like that of a good 
many other novelists, but still of good novelists, of men who 
know their business. There is an absence of the old glitter 
about it—it was always the glitter of steel, not of spangles. 
Mr. Marriott Watson’s pen now writes more as a pen and less 
as a sword would write. The interest which one finds in 
Rosalind in Arden is the interest which one always finds in 
a fight when a fight is described by Mr. Marriott Watson, 
and the enjoyment that which one realises he himself felt in 
describing it, and which the combatants experienced in taking 
part init. The fight here is a fight for ancient rights of way 
and immemorial privileges threatened, even invaded, by an 
American millionaire, of a type with which novel-readers are 
getting perhaps just a trifle over-familiar. In his attempt to 
become an English village tyrant, more or less of a benevolent 
sort, the Napoleonic Hollis—Napoleonic only in his public, 
not in the least in his domestic, capacity, for he was an 
impeccable husband and uncle—found himself hard up 
against quite a number of village Hampdens led by an 
English aristocrat ; and a very jolly row indeed ensued. 
Mr. Marriott Watson more than interests, he positively 
excites us. We wish the fight could have been fought to 
a finish, as it would have been had only the millionaire been 
less of a loving uncle than he was. But there was that plaguy 
** love-interest ’’ with which Mr. Marriott Watson could not, 
apparently, find it in his heart to dispense. It is a very nice 
love-interest, not over sentimentalised, and with as much 
romance in it as in the circumstances was possible ; but from 
a spectacular point of view it spoiled the fight, inasmuch as it 
compelled both combatants to leave the field, comparatively 
unhurt. 

The pirates in general, and even the particular pirate, the 
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Rev. Luther Meeker, to whom Mr. Moore introduces us in 
The Devil's Admiral will pass muster with those who are 
unhappy enough never to have read or, having read, to have 
forgotten Treasure Island. But those in whose memories 
Long John Silver and Old Pew have an abiding place will, 
I fancy, find the Rev. Luther a bit of a bore. Mr. Moore’s 
pirates are not nearly versatile enough; they have no feeling 
for colour; there is not a patch of purple amongst them, not 
even in their talk ; and as to running up the Jolly Roger over 
the craft they have seized, the idea secms not to have 
occurred to any one of them. I think that the Devil’s 
Admiral himself must have read Treasure Island and not 
forgotten it, for he set about arranging the capture of the 
Kut Sang by the same methods as those by which the good 
ship Hispaniola was captured. But he and his mongrel gang 
are an ungenial lot. They give us never a rollicking song, 
never a racy reminiscence of buccaneers dead and gone ; 
and yet they are of a garrulity that is appalling. There is 
one conversation reported by Mr. Moore which seems as 
though it would never have an end. I am not sure that it 
did have an end—at any rate, I never reached it. And yet 
I love pirates and I am not exacting in my demands upon 
them. 
Hvusert Bann. 


MORE STRINDBERG 


August Strindberg. 
Paul. 6s. 
Zones of the Spirit, By Aucust StrinpBerc. Translated 

by CLauDE Freip. Geo. Allen. 5s. 


There are many things one would like to know about 
Strindberg. For instance, one would like to solve the 
mystery of his real standing as a scientist ; for the repeated 
allusions to his important researches seem unbelievable in 
face of his inability to grasp the theory of evolution and even 
the simplest mathematical conceptions which he displays in 
The Blue Book (now trdnslated under the name of Zones of 
the Spirit). But things like this Miss Lind-af-Hageby does 
not tell us in her biography of Strindberg. She has nothing 
to add to the biographical study by Mr. Horace B. Samuel 
which appeared in The Contemporary Review. And though 
Mr. Austin Harrison’s essay in The English Review made it 
plain that there was room for a serious critical study of 
Strindberg, it would have to be written by a creative artist 
of sufficient force to resist his power of advertisement and 
sufficient sensitiveness to see the fun of him. For the social 
atmosphere of Strindberg is one of the funniest things in 
literature. Those wicked women of Ibsen—Hedda, Regina 
and Rita—seemed quaint enough as they sat in their stuffy 
provincial rooms and symbolised the joy of life by “ cham- 
pagne”’! But Strindberg’s Delilah leaves her sick child to 
see a balloon ascent. . . . We might be walking in the 
arcades of the Great Exhibition of 1851, particularly when 
he “ admonishes the fair sex ”’ as follows: “ Eating is not 
beautiful, and to watch one’s darling stowing away food in 
her beautiful mouth, which ought to speak beautiful words, 
smile bewitchingly, and purse up her tender lips to a kind of 
flower-bud that one inhales in a kiss—that may be downright 
repugnant! Therefore one is accustomed to hide this un- 
seemly function under light conversation . . .”’ what time, 
gracefully extending the little finger of the hand which holds 
the cup, one requests the female friend to assist herself to a 
servictte. 

But Miss Lind-af-Hageby is not a creative artist. She 
shows that by succumbing easily to the temptation of 
unqualified approval of Strindberg’s autobiographical novels. 
It is an admiration shared by Europe: The Confession of a 


By L. Linp-ar-Hacesy. Stanley 





Fool, which is a long and incredibly formless novel dealing 
with sexual perversions in the passionless manner of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, was culogistically reviewed all over England 
and sold several editions. But this admiration springs from 
two unimaginative superstitions. It is believed that insanity 
is interesting, though it is obvious that a workman who can 
take it for granted that he is a workman is more free for 
experience than a man whose chief concern it is to convince 
the world that he is the Emperor of China or a poached egg. 
It is also believed that insanity is conducive to art. In 
support of this theory people point to William Blake, for- 
getting that Auguries of Innocence is perfectly sane and that 
few have had the patience to read of the tedious gambols of 
the daughter of Jerusalem. Miss Lind-af-Hageby is infected 
with these errors: she even wonders whether dissociated 
personalities may not be “ indicative of an advanced state 
of psychic evolution.” So she conceives of Strindberg’s 
descent into religious mania as a picturesque and invigorating 
expedition. In reality it meant that he rushed about 
Europe with his perceptions concentrated on a wholly 
imaginary electrical machine and in the end found no better 
God than one with so little sense of dignity that he sent down 
the spirit of a chimney-sweep to scare an unbeliever at his 
supper. Madness afflicts the imagination with a Tom o’ Bed- 
lam poverty ; so Strindberg’s fiction hobbled along in rags and 
tatters and his genius for stagecraft made brave attempt to 
make a show. The Father isa masterpiece. The force of its 
dialogue redeems it from the disgrace of Laura, that prepos- 
terous female Count Fosco, and its French farce technique. 
But itisempty. Allits vehemence is spent on that common- 
place of insanity, a man’s doubt as to the paternity of his 
children. And the interest of that ingeniously written 
one-act play, Creditors, has to be eked out by epilepsy. It is 
a splendid and almost infectious fit; but its employment 
augurs a certain deficiency of the invention. Both plays are 
wrecked by this mad incapacity to build horror and passion 
out of the normal, and pass into melodrama, where we super- 
sede the emotions by circular saws. Strindberg has pushed 
melodrama a step further than Pinero; he has entered the 
theatre of ideas that claims all thought and passion as its 
province. The public may follow melodrama even there. 
Miss Lind-af-Hageby counts but four performances of his 
work in England and thereby deduces the exile of his talent 
from the English theatre of “ banalities and bon-bon 
amours.”’ She makes an omission that is a parable. Samum, 
to which she refers as “ presenting the typical characters of 
psychic intensity and neuropathic activity,” but which is 
really a story of the magazine type neatly and economically 
dramatised, is known here as a successful music-hall sketch 
under the name of Simoon. 

There is a point raised by the full title of Miss Lind-af- 
Hageby’s August Strindberg, The Spirit of Revolt. He con- 
stantly alludes to himself as being an iconoclast, and his 
biographers tell us that he spent his life in “ breaking idols, 
desecrating temples.” But against what did he revolt ? 
One looks in vain for the thunderbolt: there is no trace 
of any real assault on the world of ideas. In his youth he 
manifested by eating sacramental wafers the kind of Atheism 
experienced by many people between the ages of ten and 
sixteen, which comes of the undeveloped imagination 
baulking at the symbolism of formal religion. In his man- 
hood he thought freely and held various by no means novel 
views on sex. And in the end, after a period of persecution 
mania, he relapsed into a rather pretty and comforting 
Evangelical faith enlivened by psychic manifestations of the 
Maskelyne and Devant type. When we turn to Zones of the 
Spirit for his maturest wisdom (“ here,” says Miss Lind-af- 
Hageby, “speaks the High Priest of Knowledge, here 
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quivers the helpless embryo of the humanity which is to 
come ”’) we find little more than an offensive and self-satisfied 
restatement of the fact that there are more things, Horatio. 
It affirms that the doctrine of Hell is not peculiar to Chris- 
tianity and that the ways of God are incomprehensible ; 
tells a warning tale about a hotel proprictor who “ cooked 
the goodness out of the meat before he roasted it ” and was 
killed by the spiritual volition of his hungry boarder ; 
defines the anti-feminist position in terms identical with 
those used by Goldwin Smith; and, under the heading 
** Summo Summarum,” bids us: “ Pray, but work; suffer, 
but hope. Seek truth, for it is to be found, but only in one 
place—with Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 
Its petulant anti-democracy and contempt for youth are not 
so pretty. It might have been written by Mr. Henry 
Chaplin after joining the Plymouth Brethren. From the 
interesting photographs in Miss Lind-af-Hageby’s book we 
learn why such empty work as this had such power. They 
show us a superbly striking man radiant with vitality. He 
was one of those miracles of energetic stupidity at whose 
mercy the world has ever lain. As Mr. Gladstone, brandish- 
ing ‘‘ The great free truths,” led the multitudes into the desert 
of Liberalism, so Strindberg, waving his cardboard sword of 
revolt, leads the multitude into the desert of easy violence 
by sheer vitality. 


ENGLISH PATRIOTISM 


The History of English Patriotism. By Esme WINGFIELD- 
SrratTForD. 2 vols. John Lane. 25s. 


This is not history sober and impartial, but history with a 
point of view and a purpose. Perhaps that is one of the 
reasons why Mr. Wingfield-Stratford is likely to carry his 
readers, whatever their opinions, with interest through the 
whole of his large work. There are also other reasons. He 
has chosen an original, if ambitious, subject, which has given 
him an immense field ; he has the art of selection, has read 
widely in original sources, and knows how to put his points 
in a striking form. Add to these things a style, ambitious 
as the subject, but well maintained, and the unity which he 
has given to his narrative, and we see some of the chief 
causes which make his book one of the most readable on 
English history. Such a book as this is must be a pleasant 
book to write. Who shall say what is, and what is not, 
material for the history of patriotism? Certainly the 
national literature must be the greatest source of knowledge. 
In poetry, history, and oratory men express their feelings 
towards their country—and the influence of a long line of 
statesmen who have helped to create, and who have ex- 
pressed in their policy, our growing national sense must be 
estimated. Perhaps Mr. Wingficld-Stratford does not draw 
enough on the historians, wanders sometimes at large with 
the poets, and follows too closely the thread of politics, but 
he never loses sight of his end, and we will make no com- 
plaint of digressions, by which we have been always entcr- 
tained, except to wish that the interesting chapters on the 
French Revolution were more closely related to the growth 
of English national feeling. He is much stronger on literary 
than on social and economic history, and more instructive 
in his views of our domestic history generally than of our 
Impcrial policy. He breaks a lance with the economists 
when he can, but he is not very well equipped for such 
encounters, and we are not always sure that his object in 
them is to write the history of patriotism. Morcover, if he 
wishes to be taken seriously on sociology, he must look else- 
where for his evidence as to the present position of socio- 
logical studies than in the arrangement of books in an over- 
crowded library. 


On our colonial and Imperial history Mr. Wingfield-Strat- 
ford has many good passages. Yet in the first volume it 
hardly receives its fair share of space in view of its importance 
in relation to the subject, and the writings of Captain John 
Smith ought surely to furnish an illustration to a history of 
English patriotism. General causes also require an im- 
portant place in Imperial history. Stronger than the 
economics of the Manchester school was the logic of facts. 
Their colonial policy was not so much made by them as by 
the general situation. What weakened the ties of empire in 
the middle of the nineteenth century was the absence of 
economic and political pressure to kecp together communi- 
ties which nature divided. As regards the present Imperial 
position Mr. Wingfield-Stratford might have examined it 
more closely, for it seems to be the target at which he points 
the moral of his book. The British Empire, he thinks, is 
facing the same problem of unity as were once the States of 
the Heptarchy. But yet how different is the problem of 
to-day! The various members of the Empire may one day 
be bound together by moral ties—the common ideals of an 
Imperial patriotism; but, however far we look into the 
future, can that patriotism ever resemble at all the national 
sense of the English people, whose growth Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford has traced with so much feeling and discernment ? 
Common race and country, language and cducation, tradi- 
tions and institutions, business interests and habits of 
co-operation, are the sources of the sentiments that grow 
together into patriotism. How difficult, then, is the pro- 
blem of patriotism for an empire which has no unity of race 
or language or traditions, no common country, while its 
various members make their own immigration laws, no 
common institutions, while we cannot extend British prin- 
ciples of government through its length and breadth, and 
which is but on the threshold of the problem of co-operation ! 
Where we join issue with Mr. Wingficld-Stratford in his dis- 
cussion of these questions is that we do not draw quite the 
same lesson as he from the memories of our Imperial past. 
Chatham and Canning were great because they looked at 
the facts of their time, moral as well as material, and the 
background of those facts, and broke away from the policy 
of their predecessors. The problem of Impcrial unity to-day 
is far removed from what they faced, and depends on our 
capacity to expand our views and modify our sentiments to 
meet, on the one hand, the awakening of India, and, on the 
other, the growth of national sense in our great colonics. 
And their example urges us to an cxamination of the facts 
and duties of the present as the surest way to recover their 
spirit and rival their work. 


GOETHE’S YOUTH 


The Youth of Goethe. By P. Hume Brown, LL.D., F.B.A,. 
John Murray. 8s. net. 


Professor Hume Brown has chosen a theme of great com- 
plexity and difficulty, the presentation to English readers 
unacquainted with German of the first twenty-six years of 
the life of the most universal literary genius of the modern 
world. The period closes with Goethe’s departure from his 
father’s house at Frankfort for the Court of Weimar in 1775, 
and its limits, therefore, coincide with those of the confessedly 
imaginative record which he himself made in the mellowing 
and illusive light of after years. While making no preten- 
sions to original research, which is indeed hardly possible at 
the present day, this work will serve as a useful commentary 
and corrective to Dichtung und Wahrheit. The author has 


quoted largely from Goethe’s own letters and from the re- 
corded impressions of his contemporaries, who almost with 
one voice, even in these early days, testified to the magnetic 
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force and nobility of his personality. We fear that the reader 
who is unfamiliar with Goethe’s earlier work will hardly 
realise the justice of this enthusiastic testimony. The cause 
of this difficulty lies partly in Goethe’s habit, which was 
indeed a necessity of his nature, of making a “ general con- 
fession ” of his spiritual weaknesses and struggles in the 
persons of his heroes. With fearless candour and rare self- 
knowledge he traces the tragic consequences to which his 
immense emotional and intellectual susceptibility so nearly 
led him. Dr. Hume Brown points out, with an emphasis 
which may be a little misleading, the autobiographic elements 
in the characters and careers of the weak and morbid egoists 
who successively present themselves in his early works. 
Weislingen in Gétz, the unstable and faithless victim of a 
seductive woman; Werther, the perfect image and idol of the 
fashionable xsthetic sensibility of the day, whose undisci- 
plined emotion drives him to suicide ; the weakly ambitious 
and doubly perjured Clavigo; the still more contemptible 
Fernando in Stella, who deserts two women, and then, on the 
disclosure of his perfidy, accepts, amid paroxysms of tears, 
the proposal of a double “ arrangement’’; these sorry 
figures are, as Goethe in several instances frankly confessed, 
embodiments of certain perilous tendencies in his own nature, 
recorded in moments of penitent introspection. From the 
shipwreck they suffer their creator escaped, not indeed alto- 
gether unscathed, but rich in experience which he made the 
heritage of mankind. The author observes with truth that 
the common idea that Goethe was exceptionally fortunate in 
his birth and environment is false. There was as yet no 
German nation ; taste and judgment in literature were still 
crude and anarchic. The boy left a home where discipline 
and sympathy were alike defective for the shallow, half 
Gallicised culture and cynical frivolity of Leipzig. Subse- 
quently he breathed the unhealthy air of the age of sensi- 
bility inaugurated by Rousseau, Richardson and Sterne, an 
age of mawkish affectation which was nowhere more out- 
rageously nauseous than in Germany. Schiller remarked 
that there was something feminine in Gocthe’s nature. Both 
in the heart and in the head he was extraordinarily sensitive 
to, and dependent on, external influences; he was, in his 
own phrase, a chameleon. All his life he required incentives 
to literary production, and mentors to guide his conduct and 
thought. What wonder if the brilliant, fascinating youth 
played fast and loose with women’s hearts, and plunged 
feverishly and desultorily into the most diverse intellectual 
pursuits? Dr. Hume Brown holds that it was not, as 
Goethe himself declares, by deliberate effort that he was 

saved from disaster. ‘* Nature,”’ he writes, ‘“ had given him 

two safeguards which, without any effort of will on his own 

part, assured him deliverance where the risk of wreckage was 

greatest—a consuming desire to know which grew with every 

year of his life, and a versatility of temperament which 

necessitated ever-renewed sensations equally of the mind and 

heart.” We cannot think this explanation psychologically 

adequate. Carlyle was surely right in recognising in the 

calm, large-hearted wisdom of Goethe’s maturity the result of 

hard-won self-mastery. 

While sober and sane in its general conclusions, the work 
suffers from a certain dry mediocrity of style, and a lack of 
illuminating and searching insight. The author’s sympathy 
with his hero is scarcely vital enough to arouse a keen 
interest in the reader. Goethe’s highest achievements in 
these splendid years of Sturm und Drang, the inspired 
lyrics of the Strassburg and Frankfort periods, and the 
Urfaust, receive somewhat meagre and perfunctory treat- 
ment. We had expected to hear more of the freshness and 
strength of the poet’s vision of nature, the originality of his 
imagery, the force and economy of his language, his profound 





understanding of the hearts of man and woman, the breadth 
of his sympathy, the essential sanity and optimism of his 
view of life, still obscured doubtless by a turbid and anarchic 
romanticism on which he was later to turn his back, but 
already foreshadowing the serene pagan wisdom of his 
middle age. These were the fruits of that chequered but 
resolute course of discipline and self-culture to which 
Goethe’s mighty and wayward genius submitted itself. 


SOCIALISM FINALLY REFUTED 


Socialism Rejected. By Brrnarp SamveEtson. Smith, 
Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 


In the heyday of his youth and immaturity—about twelve 
months ago—Mr. Bernard Samuelson was afflicted with a 
sort of picturesque social discontent which he mistook for the 
symptoms of Socialism. In point of fact his state of mind 
at that time was one through which the majority of under- 
graduates pass, and which develops quite as often into a 
cheaply cynical attitude—labelled “* philosophical ’’ by those 
who affect it—as into a sound Socialist outlook. 

After a course of Tolstoy and the T'imes—from which Mr. 
Samuelson quotes some illuminating excerpts—he awoke to 
the fact that in this pseudo-Christian country our precepts 
are generally in diametric opposition to our practice: that 
England relies on hunger and unemployment to recruit her 
armies, and spends on her navy and her Coronation proces- 
sions money that would solve the problem of destitution over 
and over again. In the shock of these discoveries Mr. 
Samuelson made the mistake of assuming that his disillusion- 
ment constituted him, ipso facto, a Socialist. Luxury of 
every sort became abhorrent to him. He could not see a man 
smoking a good cigar without reflecting that the useless 
smoke issuing from that mouth might, and indeed ought, to 
be good coal smoke coming from a poor man’s chimney. He 
took to translating women’s dress in terms of meat and 
drink for other people: 

I honestly felt, so sensitive a Socialist had I become, that if a portion 
of a Paris model were to drop in the gutter, a beggar would fall upon 
it and eat it. 


He was, however, serenely untroubled by constructive 
economic theories in his translation of feather boas into bread 
and butter. Instead he invented enough Utopias to last an 
I.L.P. Debating Society for a month of Sundays ; and never, 
apparently, reached the point of realising that Socialism is 
more concerned with preventive remedies than with the 
surface symptoms of social disease. Deplorable as it is that 
one man should have less to spend on firing than another has 
for cigars, Socialists do not place the Abolition of Smoking 
by the Idle Rich on their programme. They even smoke 
themselves. 

Mr. Samuelson’s then opinions he now describes (having 
regained his sanity) as “a jumble of peevish complaints 
against all and every institution ’—a definition which saves 
us from further search for an adequate phrase. We owe 
him thanks, moreover, for demolishing his own Utopias 
instead of putting us to that trouble. Looking back over all 
these months, he sees how futile and impracticable were his 
youthful ideals and enthusiasms. He quotes the Times 
again, but from a different point of view, his conversion 
having been accomplished on some such mathematical lines 
as these: “I once held Socialist views: my views were 
impracticable and absurd: therefore Socialism is absurd.” 
The Times now tells us of dissensions in the Socialist camp— 
of five people who misbehaved themselves at a B.S.P. 
Congress and were called to order by the Chairman. Where 
is Brotherly Love now? Ah! 
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Untroubled by economics in his “ Socialist” days, Mr. 
Samuelson has, since his recovery, developed a remarkable 
grip of that subject : 


What is the property of Capitalists but the property of the people ? 
We are all capitalists and have been so since the world began. The word 
capitalist is a long word, but its meaning is simple. A capitalist is simply 
aman who saves. . . . All good, industrious, careful men are capitalists 
by deliberate choice. . 


(So that’s all right.) 


He who has the power of absorbing his fellows becomes a mighty 
man—a superman, a capitalist. Do Socialists think such a man is 
likely to be easily exterminated ? 


So we are not to worry about exterminating them, but to 
accept them as blessings in disguise, or, better still, be one of 
them. Then we shall acquire Mr. Samuelson’s “ philo- 
sophic ”’ attitude towards the world-as-it-is. 

He ends by confuting us utterly with nursery rhymes and 
the accumulated wisdom of the ages embedded in the 
remark 

The panacea for all ills is resignation 


—unemployment, for instance. 

People who are interested in the psychology of a senti- 
mental undergraduate should buy this book. Not that its 
sales will affect Mr. Samuelson very much. What he really 
enjoyed was writing it. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Men Around the Kaiser: The Makers of Modern Germany. By 
Freperic W. WILE. William Heinemann. 6s. net. 


One of the most striking aspects of many-sided development of 
modern German life is the important part the personal factor has 
played therein. There have been Bismarcks, not only in statesman- 
ship, but in trade, commerce, invention, learning, finance, and to a 
minor degree in politics, art and literature. Mr. Wile has made a 
careful selection of these dominating personalities and discourses about 
them in an easy journalistic style. He groups them round the central 
figure of the Kaiser, whose twenty-five years’ peaceful reign has 
covered such vast changes in the position occupied in the world by his 
country. The creator of the German Navy, Admiral von Tirpitz, is 
presented to us as an exceedingly able creative administrator more 
capable of filling the position of Chancellor than the present somewhat 
colourless holder of that thankless office. A companion picture is that 
of Albert Ballin, the Hamburg Jew, who has made the German mercan- 
tile marine. A powerful influence, little known in this country, is 
Ernst von Hydebrand, “ the uncrowned King of Prussia,” the leader of 
the Conservative forces of the country. He is described faithfully as 
the unflinching champion of the Junkers, the bitter opponent of all 
democratic ideas, the orator “‘who carries his sword in his mouth.” 
Opposed to him, but at very long distance from those who are “ around ” 
the Kaiser, is August Bebel, the advanced leader of the working classes, 
still the greatest of the Social Democratic chiefs in spite of his seventy- 
three years, of which fifty have been devoted to the task of building up 
the magnificent army which follows him with such remarkable loyalty and 
solidarity. Of the great architects and controllers of immense indus- 
trial concerns we are introduced to August Thyssen, “ the German 
Carnegie,” the King of the steel, iron and coal trade; and Emil 
Rathenau, the head of the Allgemeine Electricitats Gesellschaft, both 
Jews. Indeed, the Jewish race can claim to have had a fairly big share 
in the laying of the economic foundation of the Empire. Mr. Wile 
includes in his gallery one figure who illustrates most clearly the waste 
of talents caused by the existing political system of Germany—Count 
Posadowsky, Imperial ex-Home Secretary, driven from office by the 
Conservatives for being too earnest in the promotion of Social Reform, 
and now trying to serve his country in the hopeless position of a rank 
and file non-party member of the Reichstag. The story of his career 
and that of the other men dealt with in this volume will give the reader 
a fair, if not full, acquaintance with some of the men who have helped 
to give Germany the right to be ranked as one of the three foremost 
nations of the world. Mr. Wile has evidently taken pains to give 
accurate and up-to-date particulars throughout, but there is one slip 
to be noted in his account of the duping of the Berlin police by the 
Socialists. They did not lure the police to the centre of Berlin while 
they demonstrated in a suburban park. The Socialists marched through 
the city while the police patiently and vainly waited for them on the 
outskirts. 


The Tichborne Tragedy. By Maurice Epwarp KENEALY. 
Francis Griffiths, 1913. 10s. 6d. 


Probably no sane person, except the descendants of Dr. Kenealy, his 
counsel in the great trial, still supports the Tichborne Claimant. In 
vain is “Sir Roger Charles Doughty Tichborne”’ inscribed on the 
coffin which, in Paddington cemetery, contains the remains of that 
colossal form ; in vain did Miss Arabella Kenealy in her Memoir of her 
father (1908) fight the battle over again ; and now not all Mr. Maurice 
Kenealy’s pious ardour in what he believes to be a righteous cause is 
likely to make a single convert. The man whose ejectment action 
against the Tichborne trustees was stopped by the special jury in 1872, 
whom the jury in the perjury trial in 1873 declared to be Arthur Orton, 
butcher from Wagga-Wagga, and son of a Wapping butcher, and who 
publicly confessed his fraud in 1895, is past rehabilitation. To believe 
that he was the Roger Tichborne who went down in the Bella is little, if 
at all, easier than to believe that Mr. Druce was the Duke of Portland. 
And yet to dip again into that terrific affair which divided England into 
two camps in the °70’s, with Society and vested interests on one side, 
and plebeian and anti-Jesuit resentment on the other, and which actually 
for a moment swept Dr. Kenealy, the ruined and discredited advocate, 
dispatented and disbarred, into Parliament as a pepular hero and 
martyr—to evoke this strangest of vanished scenes is not merely to be 
amused as by looking into old Punches ; it is to feel twinges of doubt 
and misgiving. The huge case had so many strange features. Though 
Mr. Kenealy’s book is silent on many of the most damning points, still, 
if even a part of what he urges is true, there never was a more sensational 
miscarriage of justice. But no. On one side is Dr. Kenealy (author, 
among other things, of An Introduction to the Apocalypse and Fo, the 
Third Messenger of God), followed by his children with their incoherent, 
hysterical books ; on the other are Parliament, the Courts, the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. All we can say is that Orton was 
perhaps the ablest and most impressive impostor known to history. 


London : 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet. A New Commentary, with a Chapter on First 
Principles. By W. F. Trencn, M.A. London: Smith, Elder 
& Co. 6s. net. 


Mr. Trench’s interpretation of Hamlet’s character is new, for every 
line indicates that he has found that interpretation for himself: but it 
is not novel, and at that the scoffer may scoff. Hamlet was an idealist 
brought face to face with actuality—we have felt that ourselves. He 
lacked self-mastery, lost control, tried to avoid actuality, and drifted : 
we agree. So far as a man, Hamlet or another, does this he is insane, 
and that is the answer to the question—Was Hamlet mad? It is, 
indeed, the only answer. Mr. Trench does not touch on the point that 
had Shakespeare been asked to draw a conventional line between 
madness and sanity, he would probably have said, ** Hamlet was not 
mad ; see Ophelia for contrast,”’ nor is the point very important. The 
layman may ask what is the use of another commentary on Hamlet, 
but the only question for criticism is—Is the work well done or ill ? 
The desire to create form out of chaos is the eternally human artistic 
desire—some would simplify Cosmos to one word—and Hamlet having 
the complexity, though not the chaos, of life itself, the effort to label 
him is natural. Mr. Trench sees and says what so few realise, that the 
critic must be both a scientist with the passion to probe and analyse 
and know, and also an wsthete with the capacity of reacting to atmo- 
sphere. He has both these requisites, but there is perhaps a third, the 
imaginative instinct which selects what is worth probing and analysing, 
so that one’s criticism itself becomes creative art. Mr. 'Trench’s minute 
analysis of detail becomes a little tedious, and he scarcely achieves a 
synthesis. Still his work is called a commentary, and a commentary 
it is, reasoned and close. 


The Bodley Head Natural History. By E. D. Cumrne, with Illustra- 
tions by J. A. SHernerp. Vol. I.: British Birds; Passeres. 
Lane. 2s. net. 


A necessary and untechnical minimum of text accompanies the 
delightful illustrations which are the distinctive feature of the Bodley 
Head Natural History. As in Mr. Seton Thompson’s books, there 
are wide margins, and in these beautifully coloured birds strike all the 
attitudes they know. Every page is decorated with quaint impressions ; 
the poses have been admirably rendered, and the details only a trifle 
less. Several more volumes are promised in this Series, which promises 
to provide a new and perpetual joy for all who are now lovers of birds 
and for many others whom these books will draw into that category. 


Through Finland in Carts. By Mrs. ALec TWEEDIE. 


The latest addition to the Nelson Library of Notable Books is a reprint 
of a gossipy work by an observant tripper, describing Finland as it was 
in 1897. Mrs. Tweedie did not know the language, but picked up an 
extraordinary amount of information about the country. An appendix 


Nelson. 1s. net. 


has been added on “* Questions of Nationality and Politics in 1912,” 
which supplies the most succinct statement of Finland’s national 
troubles we have seen. 
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THE CITY 


CORRESPONDENT writes to ask if I can give a 
A brief explanation of the fact that while, throughout 
the crises of the last eight months, Paris has had 
plenty of money, Berlin has had none? And how London 
compares with the two? How it is that while the recent 
German domestic loans have comparatively failed, the French 
Government has been offered one hundred million pounds 
by Paris financiers{at two or three recent important junc- 
tures? The question does not state the facts of the case with 
complete accuracy. Capital is not so abundant in Paris, nor 
is Germany so devoid of capital, as the question implies. 
France is a richer country than Germany and has more 
accumulated capital, but the difference between the two 
countries in the matter of capital resources is not fully 
explained by this fact. In the production of wealth Germany 
is progressing at a much faster rate than France ; and it is 
herein that we find the main reason for the difference referred 
to. France, with a population that is practically stationary, 
and with a people more inclined to lend their money to 
foreign Governments at a comparatively low rate of interest 
than to invest it in industrial enterprises, does not employ so 
much of its capital in the development of the country’s 
resources as does Germany, where industry and trade are 
developed with an intensity that is remarkable—the pace 
being in fact almost too fast. With an ever growing industry 
continually needing money for further extensions, German 
industrials require all the capital they can get, and are glad, 
and able, to pay high rates of interest for it. Germany is 
consequently usually a large borrower from other countries, 
the financial institutions of which are pleased to find an 
outlet for their surplus capital at remunerative rates. But 
while German industry is able to employ foreign capital in 
this manner, it is a great mistake to think that if such foreign 
credits were withdrawn Germany would be disabled. On 
balance Germany is not a debtor country, its people having 
very large investments abroad. There is plenty of capital 
in Germany, but there has of late been a tendency to over- 
trading, and a restriction of credits will in the long run have 
beneficial effects. 
* ok * 


As to the comparative failure of the recent German and 
Prussian loans, it is not surprising that the investing public 
in that country should fail to subscribe with enthusiasm for 
State loans yielding 4 pet cent. when it can get 5 per cent. 
with safety that may be termed absolute, on the deben- 
tures of some of the greatest and most soundly established 
industrial concerns in the world. The uninitiated are apt to 
draw false conclusions from loan failures. Countries like 
Portugal, Turkey, and possibly Servia and Greece, may find 
it impossible—or next to impossible—to raise loans. 
Countries like Germany, Austria and Hungary can raise 
hundreds of millions of pounds if they so desire. Failure on 
the part of the public to subscribe for a loan in full does not 
mean that the Government does not get its money; it 
indicates merely that the syndicate of banks and financial 
- houses which purchased the loan from the Government has 
not immediately placed the whole of its purchase with the 
public and will have to sell it gradually. The only difference 
that it makes to the Government is that when it next raises 
a loan, if conditions have not in the meantime changed for 
the better, it may have to accept a lower price from the 
furnishing banks. The difference, then, between Germany 
and France in a financial sense is therefore, principally, that 
the German Government has to pay a slightly higher rate 
of interest on its loans than the French Government. 


* ~ * 


Money has not been so abundant in Paris as is commonly 
supposed, as the numerous would-be borrowers in the shape 
of European and other States have found totheircost. The 
rates of interest charged for loanable money which are quoted 
in the papers are deceptive, for while day to day money 
(i.e., loans which may be called in at a day’s notice) is often 








THE SENTENCE or SILENCE 


A New Novel by REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, Author 
of ‘* The Daughters of Ishmael.’’ 





This book is not easily obtainable at the 
libraries, but it will be supplied in 
response to a definite demand. Because 
of its realism, “lhe Sentence of Silence ”’ 
is being circulated with an arbitrary 
discrimination. It can be obtained 
promptly from any bookseller (6/-). 
FIRST REVIEV : 

““The Sentence of Silence’ is not by any means 
a book for the young person, but it ts decidedly one 
for those who have been entrusted with the wpbring- 
ing of the young, and are tempted, from motives that 
will not bear examination, to let the young person 
take his or her chance in the world with a very 
imperfect knowledge of the facts that matter more 
than anything else.’-— NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 


THE PARTY SYSTEM 1/- nett. 








Secret party funds, their control, origin 
and destiny can no longer be ignored. 
Messrs. Belloc and Chesterton, joint 
authors of “ The Party System,” were the 
first to indict existing methods. “ The 
Party System,” thanks to the Shilling 
edition, is now being largely read and 
re-read in every Constituency. It is a 
book no serious politician can afford to 
ignore. 








MR. FLEIGHT 6/- 


Two full months have passed since the 
publication of Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s 
novel, but still “Mr. Fleight”’ continues to 
hold its position as THE successful novel 
of the season. The latest review (Country 
Life) says: ““ We will confess to having 
enjoyed ourselves, without reservation ; 
and that for a host of reasons which 
Mr. Fleight will quickly discover to the 
reader who takes even a random glance 
into the book.” 


STEPS TO PARNASSUS 3/6 


By J. C. SQUIRE. nett. 











The Yorkshire Post says: “If any of our 
young literary men have been taking them- 
selves too seriously they should be 
recommended to read Mr. J. C. Squire's 
‘Steps to Parnassus.’”’ 

“One of the most entertaining books 
of parodies we have seen for a long 
time.” —Globe. 
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very cheap, the rates for long term loans are high; and in 
France in particular, hoarding has been going on during the 
last half-year or more to such an extent that large financial 
transactions in Paris have practically ceased. The Mexican 
loan will shortly be issued because the large British and 
foreign banks which are creditors of the Mexican Government 
must issue it in order to receive payment, and if they wait 
much longer things may get so bad in Mexico that the public 
will positively refuse to take any of the loan. In London 
money has varied; on one or two occasions it has been 
comparatively plentiful, but for the greater part of the last 
half-year it has been in demand, for trade is uncommonly 
active. Throughout the world credit has been expanded at 
a rate out of proportion to the supply of gold; investment 
securities have been created in enormous quantities, and this, 
together with the hoarding that has been going on as a result 
of the anxiety engendered by the international position, has 
caused a gencral monetary stringency. The world requires 
a close time in the creation of fresh investment securitics 
until confidence is restored and the money that has been 
hoarded comes again into circulation. A slackening off in 
trade would also have a beneficial effect in this direction, it 
being one of the ironies of the modern system that when 
trade is less active, and there is consequently less employment 
for the millions of workers, loanable money is cheaper, 
investment securities rise, and stock exchanges become 
active and flourishing. 
3K bo SS 


Several people bought American Marconis at fifty shillings 
and more for investment purposes, borrowing money from 
their bankers at from 6 to 7 per cent. for the purpose. The 
first dividend, which, as one of our financial items last week 
showed, has been declared at the rate of 2 per cent., will not 
pay these investors very handsomely, but it is better than 
nothing. Mere mention of the fact that a dividend has been 
declared suggests that the Company has earned it on its 
ordinary business. The Company’s accounts, however, 
reveal the fact that, excluding interest on investments, the 
gross profit on actual operations amounted only to $170,694, 
from which has to be deducted the operating expenses, 
depreciation, etc., of $120,996, leaving a net profit of $49,698 
on a capital of two million pounds! The interest on invest- 
ments amounted to $161,548, and it is this which has 
rendered possible the dividend. It is like most of the few 
Rhodesian Companies which have ever paid dividends ; these 
have usually been earned, not from mining itself, but from 
financial transactions. 

« * * 


Owing to the depression that has prevailed in the stock 
markets for some months—-which is more in the nature of 
a determination on the part of investors to hold their hands 
entirely until matters clear up than anything panicky—the 
level of prices has fallen to an extent that makes some securi- 
ties seem uncommonly attractive, and although no one can 
say when the bottom has been reached, there can be little 
doubt that people who buy a good class of security now should 
see their capital increase by 25 to 50 per cent. within the next 
few years. This fall is not limited to any one country, but is 
world-wide, and in the United States several securities have 
fallen to the low records of the 1907 panic. American 
financial morality is of such a nature that while the investor 
should be careful before he purchases anything anywhere, 
he should be trebly carcful before he buys anything coming 
from America. During the last few years large lines of 
American bonds have been placed in Paris just prior to 
certain happenings (the imminence of which was known to 
the sellers) which ultimately caused the price to fall 10, 20 
or even 30 percent. The most recent of these occurrences is 
the St. Louis and San Francisco receivership. A large issue of 
this Company’s bonds was recently placed in Paris at 90, 
whilst the price in New York was about 80; and after a few 
months the road went into the hands of a receiver! There 
are, however, some American securities the safety of which 
is incontestable, and the present fall in market values has 
made some of them unusually attractive. One such bond— 
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namely, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Four and a Half 
per Cent. Convertible—has already been mentioned in these 
columns. The yield on this bond at the present price of 
96} is about £4 16s. 6d., without counting either the profit 
on redemption or the value of the right to exchange it for 
ordinary stock. 





Emit Davies 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Trustees, Executors, and Securities Insurance Corporation, Ltd.— 
The Directors have resolved to recommend the payment of a dividend 
on the Ordinary stock of the Corporation at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum, less income tax, for the half-year to the 31st May last, making 
with the interim dividend previously paid a distribution at the rate of 
5} per cent., less income tax, for the year. The Reserve Fund is to be 
increased to £185,000, and £31,265 remains at the credit of Profit and 
Loss Account to be carried forward to next year. 

Republic of Liberia 5 per Cent. Sinking Fund Gold Loan, due July 
1st, 1952.— Messrs. Robt. Fleming & Co. notify that Definitive Bonds 
will be ready for delivery in exchange for fully paid scrip certificate on 
and after July 4th at their offices, 8, Crosby Square, London, E.C. 

San Paulo 5 per Cent. Bonds, 1899 and 1908.—The half-yearly 
interest due on July Ist on the £1,000,000 Five per Cent. Bonds of 1899 
will be paid on that and any succeeding day by Messrs. J. Henry 
Schréder & Co., 145, Leadenhall Street, E.C. The same firm announce 
the receipt of a cable from their Santos agents, advising them that they 
have further encashed £18,000 in respect of the surtax collected weekly 
for the service of the loan of 1908, making a total of £1,554,700 encashed 
since July Ist, 1912. 

Agricultural Bank of Egypt 4 per Cent. Cumulative Preferred 
Shares.—The National Bank of Egypt announce that coupon No. 18 
of these shares, due July Ist, will be paid at their offices in Cairo, 
Alexandria, and London (4 & 5, King William Street), and by the 
Société Frangaise de Banque et des Depdts. 

Eagle Oil Transport Co., Ltd.—A dividend of 1s. 9d. a share for 
the half-year ending June 30th, 1913, has been declared upon the 
Cumulative Six per Cent. Participating Preference Shares. This is at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum calculated from the due dates of pay- 
ment of the respective instalments paid thereon, and * the said dividend 
will be paid on and after July Ist, 1913, at the Head Office of the London 
City & Midland Bank.” 

Canadian Northern Railway Co., Canadian Northern Alberta Railway 
Co., and Canadian Northern Ontario Railway Co.—The transfer books 
of the Three and a Half per Cent. Dominion Guaranteed First Mortgage 
Debenture Stock of these Companies will be closed from June 30th to 
July 20th inclusive for preparation of the interest Warrants payable 
July 20th. 

The Nedeem Tea Co., Ltd. (Dooars).—The seventeenth Ordinary 
General Meeting of this Company was held on Wednesday. The 
chairman said that, owing to unfavourable weather and attacks of 
blight, the crop for 1912 did not quite come up to that of the preceding 
four years, but the dividend of 20 per cent. was maintained. The total 
receipts amounted to £170,646, as against £184,802 in 1911, and the net 
balance was £57,748 as against £73,752 in 1911. 

The Lungla (Sylhet) Tea Co., Ltd.— The nineteenth Ordinary 
General Meeting of this Company was held on Tuesday. The chairman 
said that the 1912 crop largely exceeded that of any previous year, 
being 407,000 Ibs. in advance of 1911, itself a record season. Prices, 
however, had not been quite so satisfactory, and while receipts had 
shown an increase of £4,580, the expenditure had increased by £11,280. 
Out of the available balance it was proposed to pay a final dividend of 
15 per cent., making 20 per cent. for the year. They continued to make 
steady progress with the redemption of the Debenture debt, which at 
present stands at £24,000. This would fall due on January Ist, 1914, 
and the Company’s resources would enable them to meet the amount 
without hampering their financial position, though it might leave them 
rather bare of working capital. 

City of Maisonneuve, Montreal.—Issue of £187,600 Five per Cent. 
1952 Debentures. Messrs. Coates, Son & Co. notify that the Definitive 
Debentures of above issue will be ready for delivery on Ist July next. 
Fully paid scrip certificates may be lodged for exchange forthwith, and 
must be left three clear days for examination. TheDe finitive Deben- 
tures will not be sent by registered post, except at the request and the 
sole risk of the owner. 

Portuguese Government Guaranteed Railway Bonds Trans-African 
Railway Co. £1,890,000 5 per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds.— The numbers 
are announced of 6 Bonds of £100 each Series A, and 45 Bonds of £20 
each Series B, drawn for redemption, and will be paid together with the 
coupons due Ist July next, on and after that date, at the Capital and 
Counties Bank, Ltd., 39, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 








MALACCA RUBBER PLANTATIONS. 


Mr. Georce B. Dopwett presided at the seventh annual ordinary general 
meeting of the Malacca Rubber Plantations, Ltd., on Tuesday, the 24th 
inst., at Winchester House. The report and accounts for i912 were taken 
as read. 

The Chairman said: “There are one or two points upon which I 
should like to remark. We spent upon the estates on capital account during 
the year under review the sum of £124,972 5s. 1d. In igi: the amount 
expended was £208,286 11s. 7d., and the figures show a very heavy reduction. 
This year will, we think, show a further large reduction, and next year 
we expect that the sum charged to development will be quite a small one. 
We still have large areas which are not yet in tapping, and are theretore 
at present a charge upon your Company's resources, and we believe that 
the amount shown under this heading is moderate. Our output for the 
year considerably exceeded our forecast, and totalled 2,219,990 Ib., as 
against 1,086,000 lb. for 1911. We obtained for it a sum of £504,357 175.» 
which works out at 43. 6d. per pound. 

“The labour position continues to receive the close attention of the 
local management, and we have no cause for anxicty on this score. The 
constant training of fresh tappers to deal with new areas as they come 
into bearing is an arduous task, and it is one the importance of which is 
fully realised by your planting staff in Malacca. 

“The health conditions on your plantations were during the year 1912 
and remain, excellent, both as regards Europeans and Asiatics. Of the 
many properties which the Company owns, only one—and that one of the 
smaller ones—is causing us anxiety, as we are told that there has been a 
good deal of fever there. A system has been devised whereby the Govern- 
ment is to provide hospital accommodation for coolies, the estates contri- 
buting according to a fixed rate. This arrangement is common to the 
whole of the Settlement of Malacca, and it is expected that it will prove 
a — 

‘The original prospectus of your Company consisted very largely of 
an aaa unfavourable report by an expert, who predicted that we 
could never expect to get from our laterite hills good outputs, or anything 
like the results obtained from trees growing upon rich flat country. Well, 
after it had become clear to us that the opinion of the expert in question 
was erroneous, we had only one anxiety left, and that was the price of 
rubber, and for the last five years we have continuously laboured to protect 
your interests against a gradua! fall. 

‘Our achievement in this respect is unquestionably without parallel. 
Your original capital was £300,000, which up to to-day has been increased 
by 453,964 only, and your debenture liability is £310,360, and as against 
such debenture liability and such relatively small increase of capital a 
sum of no less than £875,000 has gone, or is going, into your undertaking, 
with the result that your present output of rubber is approximately double 
that of the second largest producing company in the world. It is only 
necessary to glance through the original prospectus to realise the nature of 
the work accomplished, and it is evident that if the present price of 
rubber were 4s., instead of 3s., we should receive at your hands to-day a 
hearty recognition of a veritable triumph of administration and manage- 
ment. 

“And now the only thing which need cause us either perplexity or 
misgiving is the price of our commodity. After we declared an interim 
dividend last March, there occurred a sudden drop in the price of the 
raw material of about 1s. per pound, and it will affect the dividend 
position. We may sately assume that we shal] harvest in the neighbour- 
hood of 1,400,000 Ib. for the first six months of the year. But with the 
prices now ruling, the Board consider that they must postpone until later 
in the year the consideration of a further interim dividend. By the 
autumn our output should have largely increased, and we shall then re- 
consider the matter. 

‘Now as to finance. We require a comparatively small further 
amount of capital to enable us to bring the whole of our planted areas 
into bearing, and we have also to undertake a certain amount of planting 
We are not eager to plant up further areas on any large scale yet, but the 
terms of a good many of the Malacca land grants are that land shall be 
planted up within a certain time. We are approaching the local Govern- 
ment with a view to making the planting of fresh areas as gradual as 
possible. But extensions must be miade, and we have recently instructed 
your general manager to commence planting on certain areas at present 
uncultivated. Now, both development of planted areas and planting up of 
uncultivated areas require capital, and we have issued 25,000 of our un- 
issued Ordinary shares at £9. 

“When I last addressed you I animadverted on the extremely unsatis- 
factory nature of our present method of disposing of our produce. Weight 
for weight the premium on hard Para was then 25 per cent.; it has since 
increased to something like 35 per cent., and we say to-day, just as 
emphatically as we said then, that the machinery of periodical auctions 
without reserve, where you have a limited number of buyers, is all in 
favour of the buyer, as against the seller. We have no Toaine whatever 
to make any attempt artificially to inflate prices: what we want is some 
system which shall give free piay to the law of supply and demand, and 
a system of periodical auctions held without reserve does not, where you 
have a limited number of buyers, afford such free play. 

“I believe that your Company was never in so sound a condition 
internally as to-day. The only fly in the amber is, of course, the price of 
rubber. If the fall had been gradual, as everyone anticipated, we should 
have been able to deal with it, but coming so suddenly as it did it has 
disturbed us for the moment But if the raw material remains round 
about its present level for the rest of the year, our great producing 
capacity should show you good 1esults, while if the collapse of the spring 
should be adjusted by some recovery in the autumn, the year 1913 will 
prove, I believe, taken al! round, the most satisfactory year we have yet 
had to chronicle in the history of your undertaking 


ADVANCE INFORMATION 


That may vitally affect the value of Stocks and 
Shares in which you are interested is published in 
The Financial Times, which has an estabiished 
reputation not only for its early and exclusive 
information, but for the manner in which it 
protects the interests of the public. 
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Two Researcu StupENTsuH1Ps, each of the value of one hundred guineas 
a year for two years, will be awarded by open competition in December, 1913. 


(a) The SHaw Researcu SrupentsuiP, the gift of Mrs. Bernarp SHaw. 
Open to women only. This Studentship will be awarded without examination 
every second year. The subject of research will be specified, and the student- 
ship will be awarded to the candidate best qualified to undertake research 
and investigation in the subject. The holder will be expected to prepare 
an original monograph embodying the results of her work. The subject at 
present being investigated is the social and economic position of women in 
England during the 14th and 15th centuries. Rags 

(6) The Hurcuinson Researcu Srupentsuip, the gift of the ConsTance 
Hutcuinson Trustees. This studentship will be awarded annually, when 
possible without examination, but the Committee of Award reserves to itself 
the right to set papers to selected candidates if considered desirable. The 
successful candidate will be expected to choose, with the approval of the 
Director, some definite subject for research of limited scope. 


Candidates are requested to send to the Director not later than 1st November 
the following particulars—(1) name and address in full ; (2) school or schools, 
college and university where educated ; (3) academical record, if any ; (4) the 
name of the professor, tutor, lecturer, or other person of recognised position to 
whom reference may be made; and to state in what subject they would wish 
to carry on their investigations. 

In the event of an examination being required for the Hutchinson Research 
Studentship, two *papers will be set on December gth at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
respectively ; one on Economics or Political Science at the option of the candi- 
date and a general paper common to both, so framed as to test the candidate’s 
knowledge of both Economics and Politics. In Economics there will be 
questions in General Economics, including Economic History, Methods of 
Investigation and Applications of Statistics : in Political Science there will be 
questions in the History of Political Ideas, Comparative Politics and the 
British Constitution. 

The Committee of Award will meet to interview selected candidates for both 
studentships on Tuesday, 16th December, at 3.30 p.m. 

The Research Studentships of the London School of Economics are intended 
to promote the execution of definite pieces of original work relating either to 
past or present economic or political conditions and to enable students to 
become trained investigators. 

The successful candidates are expected to devote their whole time to their 
work, attending for this purpose at the School or carrying on their researches 
in such fields of investigation as may be required. They choose, subject to the 
approval of the Director, some definite subject of investigation of limited 
scope, which they are assisted, under competent direction, to study at first 
hand with a view to the preparation of a short monograph. Their first task is 
to perfect themselves, under expert direction, in the methods of investigation 
and research. 

W. P. REEVES, 


Director. 


* For papers set last year, when examination was obligatory, see pp. 286-290 in 
the School Calendar, price 1s., by post, 1s. §d. 
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